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For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENRY SOLON 
GRAVES, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, Iree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 
Mponomice of Forestry, The. By B. E. 

ERNOW. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 

First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 

RotH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.20 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.40 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather $5.00 per volume, 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JARCHOW. 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland. Price, $1.50 

Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 70¢ 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 70c. 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 

Princia es of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 

Seaside Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs. By ALFRED GaAvtT. Illustrated from 
photographs by FRANK SUTCLIFFE. This is a new 
volume in the English Country Life Library. Ad- 
vice regarding selection and management to get 
satisfactory effects under adverse influence of close- 
ness to seashore. Price, $1.75, | 

Profession of Forestry, The. By GIF- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on “ Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25¢. 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. FoRBEs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $8.50 


Forstwissenschaft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 60c 


Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- | 
plete, $18.80); 

Vol.l. “Forestry Policy in the 
_British Empire.” Price, $2.40 


Vol. II. 
Vol. Ill. 


Vol. IV. 


** Sylviculture,”’ Price, $3.20 
‘*‘Forest Management,”’ 
Price, $3.60 
“Forest Protection.”’ 
: Price, $4.80 
Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $4.80 
This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 
has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


Wood. By G. S. BouLGER. An 
new book for arboriculturists and 
students. A manual of the natural 
industrial applications of the 
merce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. 


Familiar Trees. 


important 
forestry 
istory and 
timbers of com 
Price, $2.60. 


By Prof. G. S. BouLGER. 
Written by an eminent botanical authority, yet 
couched in language easily understood. The 
coloured plates are the work of celebrated 
artists, and are truthful and trustworthy in every 
respect. A special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of woods 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written in a manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 


American Woods. By RomeEyYN B. Hove. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Flora of the Southern States. Cxap- 
MAN. This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, firs 


How Plants Grow. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, $1.00 


Manual of Botany. By Asa Gray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. K&egLer. 
A — key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Nerthern Shrubs. By Hargier L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLES 
HENRY SNOW. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a fe ame style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $9.60. 


North 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated,\by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Trees of New England. By L. L. DAME 
and Henry Brooks. This book is a small volume 
which can be easily put in the pocket and carried 
in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of thesmaller books yet published. Price, $1.50 


Trees of Northeastern America. NEw- 
HALL. A good general check list of the more im- 
portant trees of the northeastern United States. 

Price, $1.75 

Trees and Shrubs. By C.8.SARGENT. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
issued, and a standard work. The matter is issued 
in parts, of which there are three already published. 

Price, per part, $5.00 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
PaRKHURST. In this book the author describes the 
trees, shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 
a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Price, $1.50 


A handbook of forest botany for the 


Trees. 
By H. MARSHALL 


woodlands and the laboratory. 
Warp. Vol, I, Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. 
Vol. III, Flowers and inflorescences. Three vol- 
umes to be added, on Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, 
Habit and conformation of the tree as a whole, 
Price, per volume, $1.50 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Mountains of California, The. By JOHN 
Muir. No other person is so well fitted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 
volume presented here describes not only the moun 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.85 


| 
| 
| 


Our National Parks. By JoHNn Murr. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to th 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wil 
flowers —in faet be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1.85 


| Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 


EMERSON, Two volumes, Plain cloth edition has 
148 plates. The colored edition has 36 of these in 
colors. Price, plain, $12.00. Price, colored, $18.00, 


The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action. By G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man 
and Nature. Describes changes in the face of the 
earth caused by man, including desolation of vari- 
ous couutries, once thickly inhabited, by removal 
of forests Shows importance of maintaining na- 
tural balance of forces. Price, $ 


The Longleaf Pinein Virgin Forest. 
A Silvical Study. By G, FREDERICK SCHWARZ. This 
is a study of the life history of this important forest 
tree. Intended primarily for foresters and forest 
students; also for owners and managers of pine 
timber lands. Deals with the preference or dislike 
of the species for particular conditions of soil, 
climate, and environment. Illustrations and six 


tables. Price, 
IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. By 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $12.00 





87.25 


Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomas W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author’s life in India 
during the period shortly after 1857. It containsa 
vivid description of the country, its people, cus- 
toms, etc., with some deseription of its forests and 
timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


Irrigation in the United States. By F. 
H. NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government's irrigation work. 

Price, $2.00 

Irrigation Farming. By L. M, WILcox. A 
newly revised edition of one of the standard works 
on irrigation. The principal chapters treat very 
fully of irrigation, its application, etc.,and the vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 

Irrigation for Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By HENRY STEWART. This work is 
offered to those American farmers and other culti- 
vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can 
readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critical periods. Price, $1.00 

Irrigation and Drainage. By F. H. KINe. 
While most of the existing books on these subjects 
have been written from engineering or legal stand- 
points, this one presents in a broad yet specific way 
the fundamental principles which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 

Price, $1.50 

Irrigation Institutions. By ELwoop 
MEAD. A discussion of the economic. and legal 
questions. created by the growth of irrigated agri- 
culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 


Land Draining. By MANLY MILEs. A hand- 
book for farmers on the principles and practise of 
ee. giving the results of his extended experi- 
ence in laying tile drains. Price, $1.00 

Land of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary 
AvusTIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 
volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 
human, animal, and plant life found in the region 
of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average person is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Dams. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the principal forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discussed 
extensively. Price, $5.00 


Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. Toomas 
and D. A. WaTT. This volume isa treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 
navigation and for navigation by means of loeks 
and dams, Price, $6.50 


Irrigation Engineering. By HERBERT M. 
Witson. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and enlargement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subjeet for American students. 

Price, $4.00 


Engineering for Land Drainage. By 
C. G. ELLIOTT. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. Price, $1.50 


Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
Ply. By James Dix SCHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plans of 
their construction, together with a discussion of 
available water-supply for irrigation in various - 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, an 


use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. Price, 35.08 
Water Supply Engineering. By A. 


PRESCOTT FOLWELL. A treatise on the 3 
construction and maintenance of water-supply sys- 
tems, both city and irrigation. Price, $4.00 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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Water Power. By JoserpH P. FRIZELL. An 


outline of the development and application of the 


energy of flowing water. Price, $5.00 


Concrete, Plain and Reintorced. By 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR and SaNFORD E. THOMPSON. 
Designed for practicing engineers and contractors; 
text and reference book for students. Discusses 
materials, processes, and applications of concrete in 
construction and specifications. 


Mydraulics. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Pur- 
pose of book is to keep abreast of modern progress, 
and present subject with conciseness and clearness, 
Gives general principles and discusses flow of water 
through various kinds of openings and channels. 
Historical notes and references, 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Garden 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By 
many Experts. In text, practical; in subject and 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. Price, $1.29 





Ferns and How to Grow Them. By 
G, A. WuoLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both 
in the garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 


Lawns and How to Make Them. By 
LtONARD BARRON. For the first time the subject of 
lawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. Price, $1.20 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. 
DL. HEMENWAY. This suggestive little book is a 
practical manual of school gardening for both 
teacher and pupil, and supplies the first adequate 
work ofthesortinthiscountry. There are to-day a 
hundred thousand school gardens in Europe, and 
the progress of the recent movement in America 
has been most rapid. This volume is based on 
actual experience (the author is an authority and 
director of the Hartford School of Horticulture), 
Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS. 
W. FLETCHER An eminently practical work on 
the su ject of fruits forthe home With 182 photo- 
graphic illustrations by the author. Price $2.2 


How to Make a Flower Garden, A 
charming and a practical book by experts on every 
branch of the subject. More than 200 beautiful 
photographs. Price, $1.75 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden. 
By EpitH L. FULLERTON. ‘The only adequate book 
on the home vegetable garden. 250 photographs 
by H. B. Fullerton. Price, $2.20 


Art and Craft of Garden Making. By 
THoMAS H. Mawson. Third edition of this stand- 
ard; out of print for a year, and now reissued in 
revised form. Over 100plans and detailsof gardens. 
Methods employed by successful designers care- 
fully analyzed. Characteristic sites in typical dis- 
stricts described and pictured. Price, £15.00 


The Home and Farm 


The Country House. By CHARLEs EDw. 
Hooper. A practical manual of house building, 
absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country 
place. It covers every branch of tne subject in 
detail and treats of the garden and its furnishings in 
connection with the dwelling. 380 photographs 
and plans. Price, $3.30 


Three Acres and Liberty. By BoLTon 
HALL. Description of what can be accomplished 
on a small place in the way of gardening, home- 
making, and addition to financial resources. Were 
it not for the unimpeachable authorities quoted, 
its statements as to the possibilities of the ‘‘ Little 
Lands” for a living would seem fanciful. 

Price, $1.85. 


Price, 85.00 | 


Price, 25,00 | 


For Sule by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Foundations. By W. M. Parton. A practical 
treatise explaining fully the principles involved. 
Numerous descriptions of important modern struc- 
tures are given in sufficient detail. Includes arti- 
cles on use of conerete in foundations. Price, #5,00 


Masonry Construction By [Ra 0. BAKER, 
Contains results of a great number of experiments, 
and a large amount of practical data on cost of 
masonry, pile driving, foundations, culverts, ete., 
and 97 tables to facilitate estimating Price. 85.00 


Reinforced Concrete. By Albert W. 
BUEL and CHARLES 8, HILL. A treatise for design- 
ing and constructing engineers, governed by 
American practice and conditions. Theoretical dis- 
cussions Omitted, and replaced by practical work- 
ing formulas, examples of representative structures, 
and records of practice. Price, 85.00 


The Making of a Country Home. By 
J. P. MowBray (‘J. P.M.’’). This delightful story 
showed its universal appeal when published ser- 
ially, and the volume amply carries out the inten- 
tion of the author. Besides its practical interest 
for the thousands of city dwellers who have dreamed 
of having a country home, the story is one of such 
reality, humor, and interest as to ensure it the 
widest circulation in book form. Elaborately 
decorated, $1 65 

The First Book of Farming. By 
CHARLES L. GOODRICH. Noone interested in farm- 
ing, old or young, can fail to appreciate this book, 
for it really gives the fundamental knowledge of 
how to conduct a farm with the least expense and 
the largest return. There are 63 full pages of help- 
ful illustrations. The price is extremely low for a 
work of such value, 63 pages of photographs. 

Price, $1.10 


Nature Books 


American Food and Game Fishes. 
By Davip STARR JORDAN and B. W. EVERMANN. 
Fills a long-felt need in popular scientific works, 
being a full account of the Jife-histories and meth- 
ods of capture of North American food and game 
fishes. The only book in existence which will 
enable the amateur readily to identify species new 
to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 100 
photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 text 
cuts. Price, $4.40 

Nature Biographies. By CLARENCE M. 
WrED. This volume is a sort of personal acquaint- 
ance with the lives of the more common butter- 
flies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, and so on, the sort 
of fascinating details of these insecc existences 
which make the reader want to go out and study 
these every-day marvels for himseJf. 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


The Brook Book. By MAry RoGcers MILLER, 
A brook is one of the most living and companion- 
able features of the landscape. and few people, 
even the most ardent nature lovers, realize what 
an endlessly interesting study its changes and 
its throbbing life afford. It isa fascinating subject 
which the author (well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer connected with the Nature Study 
Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability... 16 
photographs. Price, $1.50 

Outdoors. A Book of the Woods, Fields and 
Marshlands. By ERNEST McGAFfFrey. Papers on 
out of doors, showing a love of nature and keen- 
ness of observation and power and beauty of de- 
scription rarely surpassed. Price, $1.25 


Nature and The Camera. By A. RAD- 
CLY*FE DuGMORE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in 
the new movement of photographing live birds, 
animals, fish, flowers, etc. His works brought him 
so many requests for information, that he has set 
down here a full and detailed account of his meth- 
ods. From the choice of a camera to questions of 
lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping”’ shy 
birds and animals in their native haunts, every 
step isexplained so simply as to be easily compre- 
hended, even by the beginner. 53 photographic 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THOMAS ELMER WILL, 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1311 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 


Dear Sir : 
Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 


Forestry Association. 


Very truly yours, 


Name_ 


P. O. Address 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


SeCTetary of Agriculture. 


The American Forestry Association was organized 
in 1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now 
has over 6,000 members, residents of every State in 
the Union, Canada, and foreign countries. From its 
origin it has been the tireless friend of the forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the pre- 
servation, by wise use, and the extension of the forests 
of the United States; its means are agitation and edu- 
cation; it seeks to encourage the application of forestry 
by private owners to forest holdings, large or small; 
and it favors, especially, the establishment and multi- 
plication of National and State forests, to be adminis- 
tered in the highest interests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympa- 
thize with its object and methods, and who believe that 
our natural resources constitute a common heritage, to 
be used without abusing and administered for the com- 
mon good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of wood 
and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, 
lumbermen, foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and 
to those dependent upon equable stream flow, as manu- 
facturers, irrigators, employers of water power, and 
those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It 
publishes, monthly, ForEsTRY AND IRRIGATION, the 
magazine of authority in its special field. The list of 
contributors to this publication includes practically all 
persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership 
in the Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, areas follows: Annual—For Annual Mem- 
bers, $2; for Sustaining Members, $25; Total, with ex- 
emption from all other payments—for Life Members, 
$100; for Patrons, $1,000. 


THOMAS ELMER WILL, Secretary. 
Address: 1311 G@ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











A Non-Fluctuating Investment 


[* fifteen years this Company has sold $260,000,000 

of Guaranteed Mortgages. No investor has Jost one 
dollar of either principal or interest. 

We now offer this First Mortgage Security on New 
York City Real Estate in the form of 


4'4 Per Cent 





Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates 
in amounts of $500 and $1,000 
Pri cipal and interest al lutely guarant ed by 
BOND AND MORTGAGE GUARANTEE CO 
Capital and Surplus, $5,500,000 
Invest some of your money wher 
and ‘yet earning a good inter 
re sulting comfort is now available t 


large cand small invest Addres 


ir eiticate verte 
TLE GUARANTEE ano TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus $11,000,000 
176 Broadway ne 175 Remsen Street 


New York City Brooklyn 




















Things Worth While 


Ne ee 





bd e A COLD STORAGE PLANT will pay for itself 

ontinuing ar en in one season. Write for description of Gravlty 

Brine System, stating size and for purpose wanted. 

Madison Cooper Co., 118 Court St., Watertown, 
i ¥. 








NCLOSED by hedges of Amoor River Privet — 

and planted in flowers which will afford a eee 
succession of bloom, must needs have borders— 1, IE "NERS—Y T 
. - , l rO MINE OWNERS—You need The MacDon- 
following the Walks, in front of walls and around ald Hot Blast Sulphide einelter, for Gaur peeaags 


the stretches of lawn. Growing in any kind of 
soil and thriv- 
ing bestif plant- 
ed in the fall, 


Hardy 
Peren- 
hial= 
Philoxes 


are ideal for | 
border purpos- ff : TO BUY FARM or } 
es. They have 

an exquisite : OR SELL TIMBER 

beauty all their own, ranging in color from purest 

white to deepest crimson. Excellent for cutting, WRITE TO FRED HAYSSEN, a_i: 
Phloxes are also effective forgroup planting. Miss 
Lingard is the best white, We will supply it at 
$1.50 per dozen, prepaid. Other choice kinds at 


the same price. Book, ‘‘Peter’s Plants,” FREE! 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 1207, Knoxville, Tenn. 


and iron pyrite ores, high saving at low cost. 
Write us full details. TO INVESTORS—A safe 
investment in our Smelting Co., pay 8“ or more. 
The MacDonald Sulphide Co,, Toledo, O. 


The celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges 
and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds 
of Deer, Quail, ete, for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, ornamental waterfowl! and live, wild 
animals of every Cescription. Write for price list, 


Depart. __WENZ & MACKENSEN— *8™@'ey. 
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From time to time the 
\ssociation has called 
upon its members to fur- 
nish names and addresses of desirable 
persons for membership in the Asso- 
ciation. Many names have in this way 
been received, and from these a very 
encouraging increase of membership 
has been secured. 

Every loyal member of the Associa- 
tion is unquestionably interested in 
helping, to the extent of his ability, to 
promote the growth, strength and 
efficiency of the organization. One of 
the easiest ways in which a member 
can do this is to send to the National 
office a list of names and addresses of 
eligible members. Communications 
will be sent to these setting forth the 
aims and work of the Association and 
inviting them to become Annual, Sus- 
taining or Life Members, or Patrons. 
May we not receive at once from our 
membership an extended list of such 
names; Every one, in a few mo- 
ments, can write down the names and 
addresses of a dozen or two of friends 
who could be interested in this move- 
ment and who, by right effort, could 
Let the lists come-in. 


Work for 
Members 


be secured. 


The Right of Machinery, a_ technical 
the People to publication, in its July 
the Bounties <__ : are ge 
ok Mature issue says: “One of the 

most radical departures 
in the way of taking care of a coun- 
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try’s natural resources, but at the 
same time one of the most hopeful 
signs of our commercial era, is that 


of the Swedish government having 
adopted a plan of taking over the im- 
mense iron ore deposits in the north- 
ern part of that country. The pri- 
vate company, which is at the present 
time working the mines, will have the 
right of exploitation for twenty-five 
years to come, but will meanwhile be 
permitted only to mine a certain defi- 
nite amount of ore. After that time 
the ore lands will be transferred to the 
State. The aggregate amount of ore 
in these ore lands is estimated at from 
500,000,000 to 800,000,000 tons. In 
view of the fact that natural deposits 
of this kind are plainly the property 
of the nation as a whole, and cannot 
consistently be left to enriching pri- 
vate individuals, in no way responsi- 
ble for the existence of these deposits, 
it is gratifying to hear that some 
statesmen are recognizing the neces- 
sity of asserting the right of the peo- 
ple to the bounties of nature, at the 
same time that the prevention of a 
monopoly assures a greater impetus 
to competitive industrial develop- 
ment.” 

Gradually we are getting our eyes 
open. The earth is the common foun- 
dation upon which all must stand, the 
common storehouse f which all 


trom 
must draw their supplies. Our nat- 





x 


ural resources constitute the raw mate- 
rial from which, by the application of 
labor and capital, all must live, if they 
are to live at all. The waste of nat- 
ural resources is a public tragedy if 
not a public crime. The preservation 
of these resources is a matter of the 
greatest public moment. Philoso- 
phers may dispute and dialecticians 
quibble over the “functions of govern- 
ment.’’ Whatever functions _ govern- 
ment may or may not have, one func- 
tion it unquestionably possesses ; that, 
namely, of protecting the common in- 
terests and promoting the general wel- 
fare. If government cannot conserve 
for all the people the very basis of 
their lives, if it cannot prevent the few 
from undermining the edifice in which 
the multitude must live, “why govern- 
ment at all?” 

After all, what is government in a 
republic but the organ for the expres- 
sion and service of the collective peo- 
ple? Some have thought of it as a 
thing apart, afar off, high and lifted 
up above the people, independent of 
them and capable of handing down 
blessings or showering down curses 
upon them. This may do for doges, 
rajahs, sultans, and czars, but it has 
no rightful piace in a republic. <A 
government “of, for, and by the peo- 
ple,’ is simply the agency or tool of 
those people. With it, they can do 


what they like, provided only the 
thing proposed is practicable. When, 


as in the case of our natural resources, 
they find that individualistic laissez 
faire methods are defeating rather 
than conserving the end sought they 
are at liberty to adopt other methods. 
When they find that the activities of a 
part of the community make against 
the well being of the whole community 
they are justified, as a community, in 
asserting themselves in their own de- 
fense. And this, in ever growing 
measure, the people of the civilized 
world are preparing to do. 


When Ex- In view of the fact that 
ploitationIs certain timber cutters, 
Prohibited notably the pulp men, 
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cut clean, leaving nothing behind 
them but stumps, and believe this to 
be the only profitable course for them 
to pursue, the question naturally 
arises as to how pulp wood will be cut 
when the forester’s ideal is realized 
and timber slaughter is ended by law. 

On his recent visit to Boston the 
writer raised this question with a pulp 
wood expert, whose views should in- 
terest the readers of ForEsTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, 

The question was raised whether 
the prohibition, either by Govern- 
ment ownership or otherwise, of clean 
cutting and hence of forest destruc- 
tion in the United States would de- 
stroy the pulp wood business and 
hence menace the paper industry, cut 
off our supply of literature and other- 
wise work havoc. 

The answer was, first, that if the 
United States took this step, Canada’s 
timber supply would be more largel. 
drawn upon than now. This reply, 
however, simply shifted the issue. 
The questioner pursued his point by 
inquiring what consequences would 
follow if Canada should then follow 
the example of the United States. 


The answer was that pulp men 
would then adapt their methods to tie 
requirements of the new condition. 
Asked if this would destroy or serious- 
ly cripple their business interests the 
answer was that it would not; that if 
one body of pulp men were required 
to observe forestry principles white 
another body were permitted to cut 
clean, the first would suffer in compe- 
tition with the second; but that if all 
were thus required to conform to for- 
estry principles and thus were left, 
as now, on a common level, the ad- 
justment to the new conditions could 
be made without serious detriment to 
any. 

This but illustrates again a familiar 
economic principle; namely, that the 
“marginal man’ sets the pace for his 
competitors. If, for example, an at- 


tempt is made to establish early clos- 
ing or a Saturday half-holiday in a 
given community and a few important 
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tradesmen refuse to enter into the 
agreement they may compel all their 
competitors to keep open at night and 
on Saturday afternoons, to the ad- 
vantage of none and to the serious det- 
riment of employees if not of employ- 
ers; whereas if, on the other hand, 
some force, whether legislation, pub- 
lic sentiment, trades unions, or what- 
not, is strong enough to pull the recal- 
citrants into line, the reform may 
readily be established to the advantage 
rather than to the detriment of all 
concerned. If one important dealer is 
able to adulterate his wares without 
detection his competitors will probably 
be driven to follow his vicious exam- 
ple or lose their trade through him. 
If one large concern can successfully 
cut the wages of its employees it can 
force its competitors likewise to cut 
the wages of theirs; and so on all 
along the line. 


This principle should never be for- 
gotten when business men argue, as 
they often do, with intense earnestness 
and apparent plausibility, that meas- 
ures obviously for the public good are 
impracticable and, if enforced, would 
prove ruinous to them. The econom- 
ist, Nassau William Senior, demon- 
strated to the complete satisfaction of 
the manufacturers of England, that 
the establishment of the ten-hour day 
would destroy manufacturing in Eng- 
land. The ten-hour day came, how- 
ever, in time, and even shorter days, 
but manufacturing in England still 
proceeds apace. 


Countless other “impossible” and 
“ruinous” reforms in business practice 
have been enforced in the various civ- 
ilized countries, only to prove them- 
selves both practicable and helpful. 
Undue weight should not, therefore, 
be given to the business man’s pro- 
test that changes in his business prac- 
tices made necessary by the public 
well-being will destroy his industry 
and, with it, the prosperity or even the 
life of the Nation. Experience has too 
often proven the contrary. 
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The Oakland Enquirer 
quotes the following: 
“The Creek Indians re- 
ceive a royalty of $2,000,000 from 
their oil lands, and an Osage baby is 
worth $20,000 the minute it is born. 
Evidently there are spots where I.o 
stands high,” and says: “And this is 
due to the fact that a ‘paternal gov- 
ernment’ safeguarded the interests of 
the red man while the fool white man 
was permitted to fritter away his in- 
heritance and share in the National 
wealth to individual and corporation 
exploiters. If the white man had been 
vouchsafed his proper share in the 
common prosperity, and the natural 
resources of the Nation had been hus- 
banded as those of the Osage Indians 
have, a white baby as well as an Osage 
papoose would be worth $20,000 the 
minute it is born. 

“This is just what President Roose- ’ 
velt is proposing to do, even at this 
late day, in withdrawing certain tim- 
ber lands and coal lands from public 
entry and preserving them as a public 
asset. 

“There is a whole volume of politi- 
cal economy in this if you can see the 
point.” 

There is a story that the keeper of a 
fruit stand one warm day fell asleep 
at her place of business. A wag, 
noting the situation, and seeing a 
bunch of “take-one” signs on a stack 
of advertising matter, transferred the 
signs to the fruit stand and then 
stepped aside to watch the effect. 

A street arab first grasped the situ- 
ation and, with a whoop, descended 
upon the spoil. Others like him fol- 
lowed until, by the time the old lady 
had been aroused, there was little left 
of her stock in trade. 

What the wag did for the fruit, the 
American people, with their theory of 
a do-nothing Government and their 
notion that our resources were inex- 
haustible, have virtually done for 
pretty much everything in this coun- 
try worth having. They have scat- 
tered their “take-one” signs over the 
public domain—the lands, forests, gold 


Only It Isn’t 
Paternalism 
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imines, silver mines, coal mines, oil 
and gas wells and what-not; they 
have taught their children to sing 
“Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
all a farm,” and, in the earlier day, 
they virtually invited in the world to 
help itself; and they have scorned as 
“paternalistic” any suggestion that 
the Government safeguard the re- 
sources of the Nation and provide for 
the future of the people. At last they 
have partially awakened. And what 
have they found? Their great high- 
ways of commerce, the rivers, compet- 
itors of the railways, choked and un- 
navigable; their desirable public lands 
practically all appropriated, many of 
them by gigantic corporations; their 
gold and silver, iron, zinc, lead, coal, 
oil, gas, largely in private hands, with 
the result, for example, that they have 
found themselves in the midst of a 
coal famine at a time when the coal 
supply, actual or potential, could 
abundantly have met the people’s needs 
and at a reasonable price; they have 
found their buffalo shot down by 
thousands and_ scattered over the 
plains to pollute the air with their de- 
composing carcasses, and the fish 
which once inhabited their streams 
killed by blasting, by sewage from cit- 
ies, smelters and the like, or poured 
out through unscreened sluiceways 
over irrigated fields to perish; their 
Hudson Palisades turned into a stone 
quarry, their Niagara in process of 
conversion into a factory back-yard, 
their big trees dating back to the time 
of Solomon or Moses being ruthlessly 
cut, and their forests destroyed at a 
rate and by methods that should make 
the angels weep. 

And now, when they propose to 
remedy the situation by the only prac- 
ticable means, they are told that such 
a method would be “paternalistic.” 

Well, even paternalism has its good 
features, as is indicated by the clip- 
ping above. But as stated before in 
these columns, not all is paternalistic 
that goes by that name. The relation 
of the National Government to the 


Indian is “paternal;” it is that of a 
father or, possibly, of a step-father. 
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But there is a world of difference be- 
tween the relation of our Government 
to the Indian, “not taxed,” and its re- 
lation to the American citizen. The 
Indian is a ward; he is without voice 
in the Government. He takes his law 
and his administration as he does the 
weather, “as it comes.” If well 
treated, he may rejoice; if ill treated, 
he may ,lament, or intercede with the 
“Great Father” at Washington, or re- 
sort to the happy hunting grounds. 
Other recourse he has none. 

With the American citizen the situ- 
ation is widely different. He is not a 
ward of the Government, he is a fac- 
tor in the Government. All political 
power, according to our theory of 
Government, springs from him. He 
is the fountain of justice, of law, the 
one grand reservoir from which 
flows all governmental power, legis- 
lative, executive or judicial. If he is 
dissatisfied he may assert himself and, 
in combination with his fellows, effec- 
tively. With him, Government is not 
a master, it is a servant; it is the tool 
with which he may work his will. It 
is the lever with which he may lift 
himself and his country to progres- 
sively higher levels, and bear it on to- 
ward the realization of its destiny. 

Now, to speak of the Government 
created by this citizen and others like 
him, held by them in the hollow of 
their hands, and dependent upon them 
for the very breath of its nostrils, as 
a “paternal” government is absurd. 
To speak of his own government, 
when fulfilling his commands, as ex- 
ercising paternal functions toward 
himself is as preposterous as to speak 
of a body of employees exercising pa- 
ternal functions toward the general 
office when they obey its orders. 

This talk of paternal government in 
a republic is an anachronism; it has 
as much place in our system as have 
helmets and lances and shields and 
gold lace. Those who use the term 
should look at the map and the cal- 
endar. 

What is government for, anyway? 
It has two functions; one, that of re- 
straint, repression, correction; in a 
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work, the function of the policeman. 
This function is the only one recog- 
nized by the anarchist school of 
thought, including the consistent ad- 
vocates of Jaissez faire. From the 
standpoint of the old fashioned econo- 
mist of the Ricardo-Bastiat School the 
chief end of man was to make money, 
and the chief business of Government 
was to see that nobody interfered with 
his operations in so doing. The re- 
sults we see all about us. 

But Government has another and 
vastly important function, that, name- 
ly, of administration. There are 
things which the whole community— 
municipality, State, Nation, as the case 
may be—can do better than any indi- 
vidual or voluntary group of individ- 
uals. Private affairs should be pri- 
vately administered but public affairs 
must be publicly administered or grave 
abuses will follow. Schools were once 
purely private, voluntary affairs. In 
consequence, the favored few received 
a kind of one-sided, isolated education 
and the vast multitude remained prac- 
tically guiltless of book and academic 
culture. Little by little the world 
learned that education is a public 
necessity ; that the interests of the 
community require that illiteracy shall 
be abolished and that at least the ele- 
ments of culture shall be the property 
of all. But it also learned that this 
end can be attained only by making 
education a public function. To-day 
our public schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities are the pride 
of America. 

Similarly, advanced countries have 
learned that there are other public in- 
terests that can be cared for advan- 
tageously only by the public itself. 
These they are boldly taking charge 
of. What would we think, for exam- 
ple, of a city in which every man was 
expected to put out his own fire or 
permit it to burn up the city? What 
would we think of a city in which each 
individual could decide for himself 
whether or not there should be side- 
walk and paving in front of his house 
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and, if so, what kind? What would 
we think of the proposal that every 
one in Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, or any other large city, should 
provide his own parks and _ play 
grounds, or go without? What would 
we think to-day of the notion that 
every one must manufacture his own 
currency, gold, silver, paper or what- 
not, and that Government must reso- 
lutely keep its hands off the whole 
money business? Yet every one of 
these proposals—private schools or 
none, private fire departments or none, 
private parks and playgrounds or 
none, private money or none—is ex- 
actly in line with the logic of the old 
laissez faire economics whose expo- 
nents insisted that Government must 
be nothing but a policeman, and that, 
in assuming administrative functions, 
it became “paternal.” Every step to- 
ward the assumption of public admin- 
istrative functions by the public itself 
has been fought by representatives of 
this antiquated, vicious philosophy, 
and always on the ground that for the 
people, as a people, to attend to their 
own business is “paternal.” 


Fortunately, in bouts between the- 
ory and common sense, the latter 
usually wins. All over the civilized 
world public affairs are, more and 
more, being handled by the public it- 
self instead of being left to the ex- 
ploitation, abuse and graft, of individ- 
uals and corporations. The American 
people are rapidly learning the lesson 
that if they would save their National 
resources they must do so by ‘public 
activity. From the standpoint of the 
white child in the slums the story of 
the Osage Indian baby, worth twenty 
thousand dollars at birth, sounds like 
a fairy tale. But, as the Enquirer 
suggests, if such a thing is possible for 
an Indian child, it ought to be possible 
for a white child. If a “paternal” 
Government can secure such a patri- 
mony for a “ward of the Nation” 
why cannot a Government of, for and 
by the people, secure something for 
the children of its own citizens? 
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The American Forestry 
Association feels that, 
to advance the great 
work in which it is en- 
gaged, it is necessary that there be en- 
listed in its service competent, willing, 
enthusiastic workers throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Lo- 
cal representatives can aid the Asso- 
ciation in many ways. They can send 
in news items to the Washington of- 
fice ; see that the news bulletins of the 
Association are used by their local 
papers ; induce local people of strength 
and prominence to aid in the promo- 
tion of forestry legislation, State and 
National; distribute copies of Forrs- 
TRY AND IRRIGATION and of the folders 
published by the Association; and 
otherwise promote interest in the 
great forestry movement. 

One of the ways in which such a 
representative can be especially help- 
ful is through enlisting members for 
the Association. Scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land are intelligent, earnest, progres- 
sive men and women who should be 
members of this organization. Many 
of them have not, as yet, heard of it 
or its work. Others have not had the 
aims of the Association so presented 
to them as to give adequate attention. 
An earnest, resolute, enthusiastic rep- 
resentative calling upon such a person, 
showing samples of the literature pub- 
lished by this organization, explaining 
the need for the forestry movement, 
the work the Association is actually 
doing,’and the importance of adding 
to its numerical and financial strength, 
can bring many to accept membership. 

For such services the Association 
is willing to compensate. In addition, 
the worker will enjoy the conscious- 
ness that he is representing an organ- 
ization of dignity and strength, and 
is rendering a public service which the 
future, if not the present, will duly ap- 
preciate. 

The Association solicits correspond- 
ence with possible representatives. It 
would be glad to hear at once from 
one in every important community. 


Local Repre- 
sentatives of 
the Associa- 
tion 
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What One On September 1oth the 
Member National office received 
Can Do 


from Miss S. E. Sea- 
bury, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
a two-dollar membership fee for a 
friend whom she had interested. This 
is the seventh member gained by the 
Association through the disinterested 
activity of Miss Seabury. 

This is a sample of what working 
members can do for the Association. 
What if all the members worked in the 
same fashion and multiplied the mem- 
bership seven-fold in the course of a 
few months! But this is too much to 
expect? Then suppose half the mem- 
bers did as well. Suppose half the 
members secured one member each; 
even that would add over three thou- 
sand to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 

To what purpose, does any one ask ? 

The activities and usefulness of the 
Association, as represented by the Na- 
tional office, are limited almost wholly 
by the pecuniary resources of that of- 
fice. The field of work is limitless— 
the harvest is ripe for the reaping. 
Audiences are waiting to be instruct- 
ed. The press is ready to publish 
communications. In increasing meas- 
ure, legislation might be written upon 
the statute books of States as well as 
of the Nation. But all this requires 
work, and every move demands 
money. In comparison with what it 
might and should use in pushing this 
cause, the resources of the Associa- 
tion are petty. The National office is 
constantly limited by the dread of liv- 
ing beyond its means. And mean- 
while the forest slaughter relentlessly 
proceeds. 

Will not our members rally to the 
support of the office and put it in po- 
sition to redouble its energies and ef- 
fectiveness ? Send us members. 
Some, having more money than time, 
instead of soliciting members simply 
send in the names of their friends and 
accompany these names with dues ad- 
vanced by themselves. Others, hav- 
ing more time than money, solicit the 
members, letting each pay his own 
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dues. Some send individual contri- 
butions. In whichever way the funds 


come they are welcome. 

But there is another way in which 
all, whether long or short on time or 
money, can help; they can send in the 
names of possible members. This of- 
fice is eager for such names. It wants 
them not by the dozen merely but by 
the thousand. In this issue will be 
found a card upon which such names 
may be written. Will you not fill this 
card with names and addresses of 
persons who could be interested in this 
work and mail it promptly to the Na- 
tional office? 


Causing Gov- A 
ernment to 


correspondent criti- 
cizes the Forest Service 


Serve the . . 
People in the following lan- 
guage: 


‘‘T repeat that I know from personal 
experience the United States Forestry 
‘Department is unworthy of support 
and is a fake. I gave my personal ef- 
forts to protect some United States 
forests at one time when I was in a 
position to see that they would be 
saved from vandalism, but received no 
support from the Government, in fact, 
only insults.” 

The correspondent does not state 
when this experience occurred, and the 
editor in reply suggested that in this, 
as in numerous other subjects, the at- 
titude of the Government may have 
changed in recent years. Within two 
or three decades, the National Gov- 
ernment has done a multitude of 
things diametrically opposed to the 
opinions of many who are now strong 
supporters of Administration policies ; 
and this difference is due, generally 
speaking, not to any change in the 
opinions of these people, but to a 
change in the trend of Federal action. 
President Roosevelt’s recent speech to 
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the editors at Jamestown is a striking 
case in point. It is an address well 
worth reading by those who believe 
that the organization of the Govern- 
ment should be used for actively pro- 
moting the interests of the general 
body of American citizens. In plan- 
ning for the extension of the National 
Forest policy, for irrigation of arid 
lands, for the development and con- 
servation of our inland waterways, and 
for the preservation of our other Na- 
tional resources, including our coal 
supply, the National Administration is 
on the right track. 

Furthermore, even though the Na- 
tional Government were on the wrong 
track with respect to its forestry poli- 
cy, that would simply afford additional 
reason why citizens who know a bet- 
ter policy should band themselves to- 
gether, as in The American Forestry 
Association, and do their utmost to 
create such a body of public opinion as 
would control the Administration. 
How, otherwise, is it possible for us 
to get the National Government to do 
the right thing? 


Mr. Beard and High praise is due to 
the Irrigation Mir, W. A. Beard for 
Congres the splendid success of 
the Fifteenth National Irrigation 
Congress. As chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, it fell to him to make 
most of the arrangements for the 
Congress.’ The convention was ad- 
vertised throughout the country with 
the greatest enterprise and persistence 
and the enthusiasm put into this work 
aroused, all over the country, hearty 
support and eagerness to participate. 
On Mr. Beard, as the individual most 
directly in charge of this work, came 
the heaviest burden of it, and his 
earnest and energetic effort was large- 
ly responsible for the gratifying out- 
come. 


SS 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Fires in the 
White 
Mountains 


Again prophecy has be- 
come history. On Au- 
gust 1oth Forester 
\yres of New Hampshire, and Sec- 
retary Will, of the American For- 
estry Association, sat on Mt. Lafay- 
ette and looked out over some twenty- 
five thousand acres cut clean by the 
J. E. Henry Company. The ground 
was thickly covered with branches, 
tops and logs. They predicted that 
forest fires would soon sweep this 
region. 

On August 27th, seventeen days 
later, the Boston Post said, in part, 
in a half column editorial : 

“In the once virgin and beautiful 
White Mountain region it is happen- 
ing as predicted. Following the lum- 
bermen comes the fire, and that is the 
end of forest beauty for not less than 
a generation and perhaps forever. 

“For more than a fortnight past, 
fire has been sweeping over that por- 
tion which has been timbered—where 
the standing trees have been cut for 
pulp works and lumber. To date, 
some 35,000 acres have been scoured 
by flame. And the end is not yet in 
sight. From the deforested region the 
fires have invaded the domain of the 
forests yet uncondemned. 

“Reports from Franconia state that 
a survey of the territory from the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lafayette shows Mt. Bond 
to be swept clean, the easterly slope of 
Mt. Garfield burned over, and the 
southerly slope of Mt. Guyot fiercely 
burning, with the flames eating up the 
slopes of Mt. Lafayette itself. Where 
it will stop, no one can tell; it depends 
upon the rainfall to stay the murder- 
ous hand of commercialism. * * * 
Once these forests and mountain 
crowns are destroyed, good-bye to the 
legendary charm of the White Hills. 

* * * The situation is such as to 
command National intervention. * * * 
The whole people of the United States 
should join in the salvation of the 
White Mountains. * * * This can- 


not be done too quickly. 
The project of a White Mountain 
Reservation—no matter what its cost 
—should be a controlling influence in 
the coming Congress.” 


Forests Must One of the notable de- 
Not Be mands of the Irrigation 
Wasted ~ ; . = 

Congress just held was 
for prohibition by State law of waste 
in privately owned timber. It is not 
enough to set aside some portion of 
the forests of the country for public 
administration but even woods which 
are private property should be care- 
fully surveyed and if the owners do 
not feel like doing this as a matter of 
business they should be compelled to 
do so by public authority for the pub- 
lic welfare. This recommendation of 
the Irrigation Congress is echoed by 
the press in various parts of the coun- 
try. The New Orleans /tem, for ex- 
ample, says: 

“However, the various States should 
not rest satisfied with the protection 
thus extended to the National Forests, 
but should enact and enforce laws 
making the wanton destruction of tim- 
ber—unattended by the replanting 
process—an offense with a serious 
punishment attachment. 

“This could be done, for the simple 
reason that timber, though privately 
owned, yet belongs to the public after 
a fashion, since its presence or ab- 
sence affects the climate, the rainfall, 
etc., and therefore has a decided bear- 
ing on the status of the commonweal.” 


Which Com- J. O. W. Danielson of 
panies Will the Mason - Donaldson 
Survive? —_ C : 
umber ompany, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, says in the 
Milwaukee Free Press that it is true 
the forests will soon be exhausted. 
“The lumber mills still in operation 
in Wisconsin soon will be moved eith- 
er to the South or the Far West. 
“In ten more years there will be no 
standing timber in Wisconsin, and 
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what is true here will in a short time 
be true in the other timber States, un- 
less something is done to preserve the 
forests, and more than has yet been 
contemplated. 

“Right now there is a terrific strug- 
gle between the big lumber companies 
for properties which will determine 
who will be able to remain in the busi- 
ness in the future.” 


Tree Owner “In a few years nearly 
ee all the timber in the 
United States outside 
the Government forest reserves will 
be exhausted, with the exception of 
vast tracts in the hands of one or two 
men, and each of these men will have 
wealth greater than that of Rockefel- 
ler and Carnegie put together,” said 
Secretary Wilson in an interview re- 
ported in the Washington Post. 

“Rockefeller is now considered the 
modern Croesus,” continued the Sec- 
retary, “but the lumber king of the 
future will far surpass him in the 
riches at his command. And why 
not? The forests of the West, 
through fires and the inroads of lum- 
bermen, are disappearing year by 
year much more rapidly than they are 
growing. Generations must come 
and go before we can replenish the 
virgin forests of a few generations 
ago. 

“One man in that country out there 
already has 30,000,000 acres under his 
control. We have only five times that 
amount under control of the Govern- 
ment. We hold our supply to pro- 
tect the watershed. He holds his for 
profit. In a quarter of a century 
from now, when the supply of timber 
is almost gone and the demand for it 
has vastly increased, think of what 
those 30,000,000 acres and perhaps 
more that may be added to them will 
be worth.” 

Secretary Wilson said he knew the 
name of the one man who had amass- 
ed this wealth of timber, but declined 
to give it. He said his own business 
was with the forests in the reserves. 
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Freeholders A recent issue of the 
of a Rich Outlook gives a review 
Earth 7 


of the reasons for the 
National Forest policy, and the objec- 
tions thereto. In summarizing some 
of the principles involved it says: 

“To conserve the natural resources 
of the Nation is absolutely essential if 
it is to have a high future. To pre- 
vent vast areas of the public domain 
from falling into the hands of corpor- 
ations or individuals with large re- 
sources is the one way to make sure 
that the future inhabitants of the West 
shall be freeholders and not tenants.” 

That citizens shall be freeholders, 
not vassals of other, wealthier citi- 
zens ; and that the earth which they in- 
habit shall be a rich source of the 
means of life—these are aims worthy 
the exercise of the highest powers of 
government. 


Women’s For four years the Wo- 
Clubs in men’s Clubs of Massa- 
Massachusetts chusetts have been in- 
terested workers for improved fores- 
try conditions. For a much longer pe- 
riod several clubs have given care and 
protection to shade trees. 

Several of the large city clubs have, 
for a long time, done notable work in 
planting trees, continuing their efforts 
systematically year after year; others 
have worked strenuously to save trees 
in public streets from destruction by 
animals and by telephone and electric 
light companies; one club wire-guard- 
ed 12,000 trees in one year. In the 
very beginning of the invasion of the 
gypsy moth the women’s clubs in the 
infested districts were to be found in 
the van of the fighting forces. Al- 
most every club in districts infested by 
gypsy moth has distributed literature, 
held mass meetings, given prizes to 
children for destruction of nests, and 
aroused public sentiment to protect 
trees. 

With this widespread interest in lo- 
cal tree preservation already existing 
among the clubs, the Department of 
Forestry, when established by the 
State Federation in 1903, found an 
excellent foundation for its work. 
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Six thousand club women in Massa- 
chusetts signed petitions last year to 
Congress, praying that the forest cov- 
er of the Southern Appalachians, as 
well as that of the White Mountains, 
might be saved from the lumber and 
pulp mill. The club women are learn- 
ing the important lesson that, in ad- 
dition to the aesthetic phase of the 
question, there is the scientific econ- 
omic phase, which deserves the most 
serious attention. 

The Forestry Department of the 
Massachusetts State Federation is 
impressed with the importance of edu- 
cating the children to rightly under- 
stand the value of the trees and for- 
ests, the necessity for their preserva- 
tion, and the importance of protect- 
ing the bird life which is indispensa- 
ble to tree life. 


Taxing Wild Mr. D. H. Darling, of 
Woced Lands Gardiner, Maine, identi- 
in Maine - . . 

fied with large lumbet 
interests in that State, is desirous of 
conserving forest resources by a radi- 
cal reform in the taxation of timber. 
He urges a tax upon logs only, say- 
ing that under the present system of 
wildwood land taxation a man must 
cut his timber, whether it is ready to 
cut or not, otherwise his taxes will 
eat itup. This is as bad as compelling 
a farmer to dig his potatoes when 
only half grown. Mr. Darling’s arti- 
cle is found at length in Forest Leaves 
for August. 


The State Forester of 
Massachusetts, Profes- 
sor Rane, has issued a 
timely little pamphlet, for free dis- 
tribution, about white pine seed. He 
says he finds that little is known popu- 
larly about the reproduction of white 
pine, though it is one of the most 
common trees in New England. The 
tree is grown only from seed. It does 
not sprout from stumps like the hard- 
woods, hence in renewing pine lands 
it is necessary to have seed. This is 
obtained by collecting cones and al- 
lowing them to dry out, when the 


White Pine 
Seed 


seeds are allowed to fall. White pine 
seed has sold in recent years at from 
$1.50 to $4.50. Professor Rane 
thinks it would be a great benefit if 
enough people could be interested in 
collecting pine seed to reduce the 
price and make a plentiful supply, 
which would render possible more ex- 
tensive planting than can now be 
done. Expensive tree seeds and seed- 
lings are the greatest drawbacks at 
the present time to beginning forestry 
work. 


There is a discussion 
going on in England 
whether they should 
plant more forests. England produ- 
ces only $15,000,000 worth of lum- 
ber a year, and imports $150,000,000 
worth. England does not have much 
mountainous or other land wholly un- 
fit for agriculture ; hence some contend 
that lumber may better be imported 
and English land devoted to farming. 
In Great Britain the State holds very 
little woodland. 


English 
Forests 


Exploring The Atchison, Topeka & 

For Santa Fe Railroad has 

Eucalyptus ce : fs 
sent the manager of its 


Tie and Timber Department, E. O. 
Faulkner, on an exploring journey to 
Hawaii, Japan, and Australia, to study 
the eucalyptus in those countries, and 
perhaps to buy trees for planting. 
The Santa Fe Railroad has a thousand 
acres in eucalyptus in California, 
which are intended to supply tele- 
phone poles and railroad ties. These 
are doing well but it is hoped that Mr. 
Faulkner can find still better varieties. 
It is a novelty for a railroad to be un- 
dertaking agricultural explorations in 
foreign lands. 


Retucet Cost The cost of forest plant- 
of Tree ing by the Pennsylvania 
Planting : ’ 
Railroad appears to be 
so moderate as to warrant the hope 
that similar forestry work will be car- 
ried out by many railway and other 
corporations. ° 
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As a result of organized effort, Mr. 
Sterling, forester of the railroad, has 
reduced the cost of planting seedlings 
by nearly half, bringing it down, in 
1907, to an average of $11.29 per 
thousand or $15.93 per acre, for both 
the seedlings and the labor. This, of 
course, was for work on a relatively 
large scale, involving nearly a_ half 
million seedlings; but the work was 
somewhat scattered and was done un- 
der other conditions not wholly fa- 
vorable. 


Ireland is trying to re- 
establish its claim to be 
known as the “Island of 
Woods.” It is interesting to know 
that an American importation, “Arbor 
Day,” is being made use of largely in 
furthering the ends of forestry. 

Since Arbor Day started in Nebras- 
ka thirty-five years ago its observance 
has spread all over the United States. 
The tangible result in this country 
has been the planting of over six hun- 
dred million trees, for the most part 
by individual school children, besides 
the interest aroused in animate and 
inanimate nature and in forestry. In 
Ireland a similar movement is now 
fairly launched and is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the country. The 
time set for planting trees is in the 
fall, instead of the spring, as in most 
American States, viz: the week com- 
mencing October 29th of each year. 

Last year a circular was issued by 
the Irish Forestry Society to all the 
bishops, clergy, and public bodies urg- 
ing them to organize an Arbor Day in 
the various districts. A hearty re- 
sponse was received, and the support 
came from all sections of the commu- 
nity, from peers, peasants, clergy, and 
artisans, not omitting the school 
children. 


Arbor Day 
in Ireland 


Timber Lumber manufacturing 
om = has been established in 

the State of Chihuahua, 
and this is stimulating the develop- 
ment of timber resources elsewhere in 
Mexico. There are six million acres 


of pine forests accessible to railroads 
already built in the State of Chihua- 
hua. 

The Mexican National railroad is 
to be extended from Durango to the 
Pacific Coast, and will pass through 
the heart of an immense timber tract. 
This railroad is part of the system now 
administered by the Government, 
which has acquired a majority of the 
stock. It is to be hoped that the Gov- 
ernment will follow up this move by 
taking control of the forests and ad- 
ministering them scientifically. 

The Interoceanic Railroad in Mex- 
ico has imported 50,000 railroad ties 
from Australia, and it is said that sev- 
eral hundred thousand more are to be 
imported. These are made from the 
string bark tree and the blue gum. 

Many Americans hope for relief 
from lumber scarcity in the United 
States by importations from Canada 
and Mexico; but this relief can be 
only temporary, unless these countries 
also will conserve their forests in a 
scientific manner. It is to be hoped 
they will do this, rather than allow 
American investors to devour them 
hastily. 


Canadian Messrs. Hornaday and 
Forest Phillips, the naturalists, 
Reservaticns 


have recommended the 
establishment of a large game and for- 
est reserve in the Goat Mountain re- 
gion, in British Columbia. Following 
this suggestion, many other proposi- 
tions were made for similar reserves. 
None were acted upon by the recent 
parliament, but it appears likely that 
the Goat Mountain Park will be es- 
tablished. 

A forest survey of the Riding 
Mountain Reserve, in Manitoba, is 
being made. 

A large new forest reserve is plan- 
ned to be created by the authorities of 
Quebec Province on the northeastern 
shore of the Ottawa River. 

Quebec now has_ 116,700 square 
miles of forest reserves. Nearly all 
of this has been created under the ad- 
ministration of Hon. Adelard Tur- 
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geon, Minister of Lands and Forests. 
When he took office only the Lauren- 
tides National Park, 2,640 square 
miles, was in existence. 


Help from The Canadian friends of 
the Church fOrestry in their effort to 

protect the, timberlands, 
were fortunate enough, last year, to 
secure valuable help from the Roman 
Catholic Church. A director of the 
Association, Monseignor Laflamme, 
prepared a letter which, by the direc- 
tion of the Archbishop of Quebec, was 
read in all of the churches exhorting 
every one to lend a hand for the pro- 
tection of the forests. Amongst the 
devout population of Quebec the in- 
fluence of the Church in this regard 
was of the greatest value. 


Box Manu- ‘The case of the National 
ees nm Association of Box 
nee Manufacturers affords 
an example of what a wideawake or- 
ganization can do for forestry. 

On August 28, 29 and 30th this As- 
sociation held its Sixteenth Semi-An- 
nual Convention in the Hotel Kaater- 
skill, Catskill Mountains, New York. 
The attendance was large and the 
members were earnest and enthusias- 
CIC. 


3y invitation two forestry address- . 


es were given: one by Mr. R. S. Kel- 
logg, Chief of the Branch of Products, 
Forest Service, on “A Timber Cen- 
sus of the United States.” The other, 
by Secretary Will, of the American 
Forestry Association, on “The Appa- 
lachian-White Mountain National 
Forests.” Both addresses were listen- 
ed to with close attention and follow- 
ed by votes of thanks which were by 
no means perfunctory. 

Prior to the convention, Manager 
Arthur M. Wight sent out an abstract 
of an address given at a previous con- 
vention by Mr. Kellogg, discussing 
the amount of standing timber in the 
country on the basis of figures already 
available. An article on this subject, 
by Mr. Kellogg, appeared in the April 
issue of FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


October 


The address went into great detail, 
and for fear that its length would pre- 
vent its receiving the attention it de- 
served from commercial organizations, 
Manager Wight sent out this brief 


presentation of the main ideas em-: 


braced. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused by this and it attracted much 
newspaper notice. At this convention 
a resolution was passed requesting the 
Government to take a census of stand- 
ing timber. 

It was pointed out that box manu- 
facturers rarely own their own tim- 
ber. If they do so, then the timber 
must necessarily force the box busi- 
ness into a minor place. The box men, 
therefore, find it highly desirable to 
have Government forests as a source 
of supply. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
commending the policy of extending 
our National Forests, on the ground 
that public ownership and administra- 
tion promote the continual enlarge- 
ment of the use of wood, while perpet- 
uating the woods themselves. In par- 
ticular they favored the reservation of 
the Appalachian and White Mountain 
forests, the former containing our last 
stand of hardwood, and urged Con- 
gress to act promptly. 

Not content, however, with mere 
resolutions of sympathy and approval, 
the Association proceeded to adopt 
the following: 

“RESOLVED, That we instruct our 
manager, at such time as this subject 
is brought up before Congress, to re- 
quest the members of this association, 
in writing, to confer with, or write to, 
their respective Congressmen, strong- 
ly favoring the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests as stated.” 

Letters from such men to their Con- 
gressmen are bound to carry weight. 

The Association also showed its ap- 
preciation of the necessity of maintain- 
ing an active, aggressive, propaganda 
if such legislation is to be enacted. 
Following Secretary Will’s address, 
Mr. C. T. Williams, President of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Box Company, arose 
and announced that, for some years, 
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his company had been a Sustaining 
Member of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, paying $25.00 a year. He 
added, “I think this is the best money 
we have ever spent.” Following this 
statement, he moved that the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers 
become a Sustaining Member of the 
American Forestry Association. The 
motion was unanimously passed. 

Chairman F. J. Kress requested a 
copy of Secretary Will’s address for 
distribution among the members of the 
Association. Manager Arthur M. 
Wight announced that he would ac- 
company this address with a request 
to the members of the Box Manufac- 
turers Association to become members 
of the American Forestry Association 
individually. 

Mr. Webb moved that the Secretary 
be authorized to send out a copy of the 
address, with the request to each in- 
dividual member, by authority of the 
Association, that he become an individ- 
ual member of the American Forestry 
association. This motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Finally, the Resolutions Committee 
added to the Appalachian Resolutions 
the following: 

“RESOLVED, That we urge the mem- 
bers of this Association to join, indi- 
vidually, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, for which the annual fee is 
only $2.00, with a view to encourag- 
ing and assisting the American fores- 
try work, as well as receiving the very 
valuable publications of the American 
Forestry Association, to which each 
member will be entitled.” 

What more could be asked in the 
way of endorsement? If every wood- 
using Association in the country would 
do as well the forestry propaganda 
could be made a power in this coun- 
try. 


Virginia Not only manufacturers, 
Farmers Pass but farmers and, in fact, 
Resolutions the whole people, have 
an interest in the proposed National 
Forest in the Appalachian Mountains. 
The Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 


at Roanoke, in August, passed some 
good resolutions on this subject. 
Their resolutions point to the damage 
done to crops and country property by 
the floods and droughts following de- 
nudation. They are as follows: 

Resolutions passed unanimously by 
the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 
at Roanoke, August 14, 1907: 

“WHEREAS, Forest cover on moun- 
tains and hillslopes is indispensable in 
holding back rain water and maintain- 
ing equable stream flow; and 

“WHeErEAS, Denuded hillsides mean 
an alternation of destructive floods 
and droughts; and 

“WHEREAS, Floods and droughts 
mean uncertain, poor crops, or none 
at all, besides mills, railroads, and 
homes washed away; and 

“Wuereas, Under present policies, 
as Old World experience eloquently 
testifies, irreparable ruin will, in a 
few more years have been wrought to 
a multitude of vast interests, public 
and private; and 

“WHEREAS, The only remedy in the 
sastern half of the United States lies 
in the establishment of National For- 
est reserves in the Southern Appalach- 
ian and White Mountains; therefore, 
be it 

“RESOLVED, That we, the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute, commend the 
efforts already made and almost suc- 
cessful, and those now being made to 
accomplish this end; that we hereby 
pledge ourselves, individually and col- 
lectively, to this effort, and that we 
appeal to all concerned, whether as 
farmers or business men simply, or 
citizens, or as both, to employ every 
honorable means to insure the estab- 
lishment of these reserves by the Na- 
tional Congress at its coming session ; 
and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be printed by our organization 
and three copies mailed to each mem- 
ber with the next reports of this In- 
stitute’s proceedings, two copies of 
which resolution to be sent promptly 
by the member to his representatives 
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in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, with such 
endorsement as the member may deem 
advisable or necessary.” 


A Duty for “The State Agricultural 
Farmers College of Colorado has 
Institutes ; 


put Forestry on the pro- 
gram for the Farmers’ Institutes to 
be opened the last week in August in 
the eastern portion of the State,” says 
W. G. M. Stone, President of the Col- 
orado Forestry Association, in Arbor- 
iculture. 

“And why not? Arboriculture must 
soon be reckoned with by the farmer, 
the same as agriculture. It should 
come before Farmers’ Institutes all 
over the country; it will—it must. 
The time is near when it cannot be 
left out.” 

We commend this to the institute 
workers soon to meet in Washington. 
The demand upon State Experiment 
Stations and the U. S. Forest Service 
for such information indicates a need 
that should be met by Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. 


Forest Plant- Forest planting in the 
ing in the Ohio Valley offers many 
Ohio Valley Rae HS, Guar: ae 

opportunities tor profit. 
In eastern and southern Ohio and 
southern Indiana much of the land is 
hilly and unfit for agricultural crops, 
and the native forest has been largely 
cut out, leaving a stand of worthless 
trees and brush. Land has been clear- 
ed on steep slopes, and has now be- 
come so badly washed and gullied by 
the rains that it no longer serves for 
good pasture, and is being overrun 
with sassafras and briers. It is on this 
class of land that forestry will prove 
most profitable. The native trees al- 
ready on the ground should be pruned 
and thinned; and waste corners which 
bear no forest growth should be plant- 
ed to commercial trees. 


In southern Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, it will pay to devote small areas 
of agricultural land to the production 
of a crop of posts, telephone poles, 
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October 


railway ties, and other forest products. 
There are many trees suitable for this 
purpose. 


Growing A truly infant industry 
Willows for jin this country is the 
Baskets : e 5 ’ é 
growing of basket wil- 
low. This is one kind of tree which 


can easily be grown in time to meet the 
demand. Osiers for making baskets 
have been heretofore all imported from 
Europe, but experiments by the For- 
est Service show that they can be suc- 
cessfully grown in this country as a 
farm crop. ‘Fhe manufacture of bas- 
kets is by no means so large as it 
might be, and the increasing scarcity 
of wood for boxes may cause a greater 
demand hereafter for baskets. 


West Virginia The 
Takes 
Action 


West Virginia 
State Board of Trade, 
including twenty-one af- 
filiated county and city boards and 


commercial bodies, has called a 
meeting to be held at Elkins, in 


October. at which West Virginia’s 
forest resources and interests will be 
considered. Addresses will be made 
by prominent men of West Virginia, 
and by William L. Hall of the United 
States Forest Service. It will be the 
first meeting ever held in the State 
for that purpose, and is proof of the 
growing interest in the subject. One 
of the finest hardwood regions yet re- 
maining in the United States lies in 
West Virginia. 

Few sections of the country have 
more to gain from a practical policy 
of forest preservation than West Vir- 
ginia. The State’s area is less than 
25,000 square miles, and 18,000 square 
miles of this is forest. This includes 
cutover and burned-over tracts, some 
of which have at present little value, 
but all or nearly all may be reforested 
in course of time. 

The clay soils of West Virginia re- 
sist erosion better than the lighter soils 
of many States, and for that reason 
it is possible to reforest after many 
fires and many years of washing. 
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A State needs a forest policy while 
it yet has forests. If Congress creates 
the Appalachian National Forest, it 
will cross West Virginia, but will cov- 
er little more than the highest and 
most rugged ranges. Most of the 
State’s wooded area will be left out- 
side for the State and its people to 
look after. 


Deep The meeting at Mem- 
Waterway his in the interest of 
Convention 

deep waterways, Octo- 
ber 4th to 8th, is of great importance. 
The relative maximum efficiency of 
railroad transportation has, in the 
opinion of careful students of the sit- 
uation, been reached, and railroad en- 
gineers now claim that more than 
$5,000,000,000 in cash would be re- 
quired to give the railroads the facili- 
ties needed to handle in an efficient 
manner the Nation’s increasing com- 
merce. Three hundred million dollars 
spent on waterway improvement in 
the Mississippi valley would perma- 
nently relieve the congestion in some 
forty of the richest and most prosper- 
ous States in the Union, and at the 
same time open new channels of trade 
to an extent not dreamed of. 

In either case the public will have 
to pay the expense. If the Govern- 
ment issues bonds the public will have 
to pay the interest through the treas- 
ury; if the railroads find capital to 
meet the situation, the public will 
have to pay the charges needful to 
make dividends on this vast invest- 
ment. 


The Presi- President Roose velt’s 
- and Our speeches on his trip dur- 

aisles ing the first week of Oc- 
tober are expected to contain import- 
ant matter relating to the protection 
of National resources and the develop- 
ment of inland waterways. He will 
dwell largely on these matters in his 
speeches. 

The President finds the conservation 
of natural resources a rich field of 
statesmanship; one freshly cleared 
from the woods, and full of stumps 


and bushes. The stumps are the na- 
tural difficulties of a new task; the 
bushes and cockleburs are the private 
interests and the grafters who hinder 
progress. 


The Trans- Another important con- 
Mississippi = vention called for an 
Convention 


early date is the Trans- 
Mississippi Convention, at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, November 18th to 22nd. 
In a proclamation by Gov. Frantz, he 
says the aim is to have deep water 
from Oklahoma to the Gulf. At the 
same time the admission of Oklahoma 
to the Union is to be celebrated. 


Steam and A new Census Bulletin 
Water Power on power in manufac- 
rele tiaaaaal tures tells us that Penn- 
tures Adeg ths . 

sylvania illustrates the 
effect of a heavy industry on the util- 
ization of steam power. That State 
has almost 20 per cent of the total 
steam power of the country, or over 
two million horse power. 

The largest amount of waterpower 
used in manufactures, by the census of 
1905, was in New York. The con- 
tinued leadership of that State is due 
largely to the utilization of waterpow- 
er by the paper and wood pulp indus- 
tries. These take 73 per cent of the 
total waterpower of the State. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Vermont, there was virtually no furth- 
er development in waterpower; in 
in fact, a tendency toward retrogres- 
sion is visible in certain parts of New 
England. It is possible that the great- 
er use of steam in some of the North- 
ern States is due to the fact that the 
waterpowers have been developed to 
their full capacity. 

The water powers of the Southern 
States are rapidly coming to rival 
those of New England, and their de- 
velopment is due in no small degree to 
the work of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, which has for a number of 
years been making systematic stud- 
ies of the flow of the streams and the 
conditions which affect that flow. 
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Feather Feather River, one of the 
River to streams reclaimed as de- 
Furnish 


scribed by Major Harts 
in our September issue, 
is to be utilized for waterpower. A 
dam will be built fifty miles above 
Great Bend to create a reservoir that 
is expected to be the largest body of 
fresh water in the State. Coyote 
Creek is also to be dammed and the two 
streams together will produce over 
500,000 horsepower. Eighteen miles 
north of Oroville a tunnel 15,000 feet 
long is planned at the end of which 
will be a fall of 500 feet. The West- 
ern Pacific Railroad is behind the en- 
terprise. 


Power 


Gift of The Nebagamon Lumber 
agg Senate Company, located at 

Lake Nebagamon, Wis., 
and which is owned by Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser of St. Paul and associates, has 
given 4,000 acres of land on the Brule 
river in Douglas county to the State 
for a forest reserve. Mr. Weyerhaeu- 
ser is a director of the American For- 
estry Association. 

The Brule rises close to Lake St. 
Croix and flows north, emptying into 
Lake Superior. It is one of the most 
beautiful streams in the State, famous 
for its trout, and in the early days 
was a favorite route for the French 
voyageurs in their trips between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi. La- 
ter it was proposed as a route for a 
ship canal from the Mississippi to the 
Great Lakes. Many quaint old In- 
dian legends are connected with the 
river. 

For years the Brule has been a fa- 
vorite resort for people from sur- 
rounding cities who, owning a large 
amount of land, have been able to pre- 
serve the timber, and are now willing 
to co-operate with the State in mak- 
ing this a beautiful forest reserve. 


In the session of 1905, the legisla- 
ture passed a bill declaring it to be 
the policy of the State to form a for- 
est reserve along the Brule river and 
forever prohibit the building or main- 


taining of any dams upon this stream. 
This last was because old logging 
dams, which had ceased to be of any 
use, were still a nuisance in naviga- 
ting the river and, far more important, 
were keeping the trout from coming 
up the river to spawn. The State 
Board of Forestry expects to purchase 
other lands along the Brule to con- 
solidate the reserve, and will reforest 
the cut-over lands and take measures 
to protect the forests from fire. 

It is hoped that this very generous 
gift of the Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany will lead other large timberland 
owners to grant land to the State 
which is not suitable for agriculture, 
and which should be included within 
a forest reserve. All the State lands 
in the northern part of Wisconsin are 
set aside as forest reserves, and the 
State has received 20,000 acres of 
land from the Federal Government 
for forest purposes. The Forestry 
Board has been both buying and sell- 
ing land in order to consolidate the 
State’s holdings, so that to-day the re- 
serves amount approximately to 167,- 
ooo acres. This area will be increased 
by future purchases within the near fu- 
ture. 


Professor Ba- Hugh P. Baker, profes- 
— sor of forestry in the 
y Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, a new addition to the rapidly in- 
creasing staff of the School of Agri- 
culture, comes from Iowa State Col- 
lege, where he has had charge of the 
forestry work since 1904. Professor 
Baker is a graduate of the Michigan 
Agricultural College and the Yale 
Forestry School. Although maintain- 
ing other connections he has been con- 
tinuously connected with the Forest 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1901. This 
has given him a wide practical experi- 
ence with forest conditions of the 
United States. He comes to Pennsyl- 
vania with a most excellent record as 
a teacher and with enthusiasm for the 
opportunities which this State offers in 
forestry. 
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In Maryland The Maryland law pro- 
Agricultural vides that the State 
College “ : 

Forester shall give lec- 
tures on forestry each year at the State 
Agricultural College. Three courses 
are arranged. The first one of five 
lectures shows the relation between 
forestry and other branches of science 
and industry; this is open to all stu- 
dents of the science course. 

The second course, on farm for- 
estry, consists of thirty-six hours 
of class room and demonstration 
work, and is open to senior students 
in agriculture and horticulture. This 
course teaches the principles of wood- 
lot management. 

The third course, to be introduced 
this winter, will meet the needs of sen- 
iors in mechanical engineering. Ten 
lectures, with laboratory work, will 
familiarize the students with the prop- 
erties and uses of commercial woods. 


Irrigation The parish of St. Ber- 
ll nard, in Louisiana, has 

enjoyed great develop- 
ment during the past year. One im- 
portant undertaking launched is the 
transformation of the old Bayou Terre 
aux Boeufs into a drainage and irri- 
gation canal. Bonds to the value of 
$100,000 have been voted by the par- 
ish. This canal will develop a vast 
stretch of territory between Poydras 
and the lower part of the parish, bor- 
dering on the Gulf, and it is hoped 
will attract factories and immigrants. 
There are extensive fertile and almost 
virgin lands in that portion of St. 
Bernard, but they have been held back 
from development by the lack of fa- 
cilities for irrigation in dry weather. 


Yale Sum- The registration at the 
po ig nena Yale Summer School of 
oF morestty Forestry at Milford, Pa., 
has this year been exceptionally large. 
Sixteen men are taking the short 
course and fifty are enrolled in the 
long course. The fall term of the 
Forest School opens October Ist. 

Mr. H. H. Chapman has recently 
been promoted from the position of in- 


structor in forestry to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. 

Prof. J. W. Toumey is inspecting, 
for the Forest Service, the work of 
planting in the National Forest. 

Mr. R. C. Bryant, who has charge 
of the work in lumbering at Yale, 
is traveling in the South inspecting 
the plants of different large manu- 
facturers of lumber. 

Mr. R. C. Hawley, instructor in for- 
estry at Yale, is working during the 
summer for the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions in connection with their investi- 
gation of the amount of standing tim- 
ber in the country. 


Consul William C. Ma- 
gelssen, writing from 
Bagdad, in Asiatic 
Turkey, calls attention to a vast irri- 
gation program in that arid country 
and to the present demand for pump- 
ing plants. 

As is well known, Mesopotamia was 
once a garden spot, watered by irriga- 
tion from the Euphrates and Tigris. 
But the canals have fallen into ruin; 
partly, perhaps, because of wars, caus- 
ing neglect of the canals; partly, per- 
haps, because the forests were cut off, 
causing the water supply to fail; and, 
partly, as some say, because alkali ac- 
cumulated in the soil, as in some irri- 
gated regions of our own West. 

But modern influences are at work. 
It is said that Sir William Willcocks, 
the engineering and irrigation expert, 
is seeking to bring back these regions 
to cultivation. His two principal pro- 
jects are estimated to cost respectively 
$20,000,000 and $17,000,000, his cal- 
culations showing a probable return on 
the outlay of from 16 to 19 per cent. 
Bagdad is the center of the area which 
it is proposed to irrigate. 


Irrigation in 
Mesopotamia 


Overhauling Prof. L. G. Carpenter, 
C. oe director of the experi- 

Seactadan ment station and profes- 
sor of civil and irrigation engineering 
in the Colorado Agricultural College 
at Fort Collins, has been called by the 
government of British Columbia to ex- 
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amine the water conditions and oppor- 
tunities for improvement, and to for- 
mulate a new code of laws covering the 
administration and distribution of wa- 
ter, looking to the rectification of dif- 
ficulties in the present system. 


Growing Fuel On the original farm of 
in South Mr. O. J. Solem, some 
Dakota ie “i 

ten miles or more from 
Volin, in the southeastern corner of 
South Dakota, says Professor Shaw, 
in the American Agriculturist, a grove 
of cottonwood trees had been planted 
along a ravine some twenty-five years 
ago. They were not so close as to 
crowd each other. Some were begin- 
ning to show signs of decreasing vig- 
or. What most attracted my attention 
was their size. Many of them when 
cut down would certainly furnish a 
cord of wood per tree. That is good 
growth for a quarter of a century. It 
is certainly worth while for some far- 
mers in localities where fuel is scarce, 
and yet where it grows so readily, to 
consider the advisibility of growing 
more or less of it for fuel. 


Surface The water supply of the 
Water Supply United States is of more 
of U. S. ‘ ; vip 

importance to the life 
and pursuits of the people than any 
other natural resource. In the arid 
States the limit of agricultural de- 
velopment is determined by the amount 
of water available for irrigation, while 
in all parts of the country the increase 
in the population of cities and towns 
makes necessary additional water sup- 
plies for domestic and industrial uses, 
in procuring which both the quantity 
and quality of the water that can be 
obtained must be considered. The lo- 
cation of manufacturing plants may 
depend on waterpower facilities and 
the character of the water. The no- 
table advances made in the electric 
transmission of power have led to the 
utilization of water powers for the 
operation of manufacturing establish- 
ments, railroads, and municipal light- 
ing plants, many of which are at some 
distance from the places at which the 
power is developed. 


October 


The rapid increase in the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the 
United States has caused a great de- 
mand by engineers for information in 
regard to the flow of streams. It is 
now generally realized that the failure 
of many large power, irrigation, and 
other projects has been due to the fact 
that plans were made without suffi- 
cient information in respect to the 
water supply. 

The United States Geological Sur- 
vey has, for several years, made sys- 
tematic studies of stream flow, with a 
view to determining ultimately all the 
important features pertaining to the 
principal streams of the country. The 
results of these investigations are giv- 
en in a series of Water Supply and Ir- 
rigation Papers. The studies are still 
in progress. 


How Rain- A recent number of the 
yl Water Supply and Irri- 

gation Papers is one on 
the Potomac River Basin, which in- 
cludes a discussion of the relation be- 
tween soil character and erosion. If 
all the rainfall is absorbed, as it may 
be by coarse sandy soil, there is no run- 
off and no erosion. The coarser the 
soil the quicker the rain, as it falls, is 
absorbed. Fine soil, on the other 
hand, will not let the rain permeate 
it unless the soil has been broken up, 
as by tillage. 

There is room for large storage of 
storm water in farming soils, and ra- 
tional farming methods must increase 
the storage capacity. This is one rea- 
son for manuring land, since the pres- 
ence of humus in the ground makes it 
more sponge-like. Humus is a sub- 
stance formed by partial decomposi- 
tion of vegetable or animal matter 
which is more or less covered and thus 
kept from the air. Outside of the 
improvement of farm soils by cultiva- 
tion, the only way additional storage 
can be secured is in forest soils, 
through the agency of humus. 


The functions of humus are (1) to 
maintain the volume and depth of the 
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soil; (2) to secure the porosity of the 
soil; (3) to promote the absorption of 
rainfall by the soil, in retarding the 
run-off of heavy showers, until the 
water can be absorbed as the air is 
gradually expelled from the soil; (4) 
to act as a mulch and lessen the evap- 
oration of soil moisture. 

Where the forest soil is of coarse 
sand and the ground is level, humus 
forms least rapidly, because air circu- 


lates most freely in the soil and be- 
neath the litter of leaves and twigs 
from which humus is made. The larg- 
er the proportion of clay in the soil, 
the shallower its depth, and the steeper 
the slope, the more important is the 
fnnction of humus in retaining mois- 
ture. Its functions in this regard at- 
tain a maximum on heavy shallow 
clays and on steep mountain slopes. 


oe 


EFFECTS OF CUTTING ON THE UPPER 
OHIO 


A Letter from Arkansas 


BY 


Professor Ernest Walker 


I spent some years in the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region and fully 
appreciate the importance of the 
cause the American Forestry Associa- 
tion is urging upon Congress and the 
American people. I certainly hope 
the bill will go through. I had the 
importance of such measures brought 
home to me several years ago to the 
extent of a loss of some thousands of 
dollars resulting from one of those 
floods on the Ohio. Our greenhouse 
establishment was on ground which 
the “oldest inhabitant” averred had 
never been reached by the highest 
flood in the past; but that year the 
water went some inches above the 
ridge poles, completely submerging 
the whole plant, and causing the loss 
of our entire stock. Below town was 
a strip of bottom land, one to two 
miles wide and some ten miles long, 
used for truck purposes by a number 
of industrious gardeners. The soil was 
rich and deep. The current swept 


across it in the flood, and in a week 
the scene of prosperity was changed 
to a scene of utter desolation and ruin. 
The soil had been swept away, down 
to yellow clay. I attended a wedding 
a few days before at a new six or 
eight room house, which stood on the 
river road and represented the indus- 
try and thrift of years of an old gar- 
dener. Passing along the road a few 
weeks after the “rise,” I saw this 
house lodged in a tilted manner some 
twenty-five feet from the ground in the 
tops of three sycamore trees. This 
was about 1882 or 1883, at New AIl- 
bany, Indiana. The total damage done 
must have been millions. The old man 
was right, the water had never come 
that high before—but in his day the 
mountains about the headwaters of 
the Ohio had not been denuded of 
their forest covering. 

My best wishes for the success of 
the cause which you and the American 
Forestry Association represent. 











WORK IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


BY 


Charles Howard Shinn, Supervisor Sierra National Forest 


No. 3—Concerning Inspectors 


HAVE written down the title; it 

looks almost impudent. It may 
even seem “‘owdacious,” or at least in 
shockingly bad taste, to some of those 
who sit in the Seats of the Mighty, 
and see the old Sierra National Forest 
as a little green spot on the map that 
an assistant pulls jerkily down from 
the map roll in the corner. 

Nevertheless, the stories that I have 
to tell are truly meant for the helping 
of our splendid and growing Service 
—if any of them seem otherwise it is 
only because I am not able to tell them 
rightly. In the larger philosophy of 
life the merest fragment of genuine 
speech, or quiver of honest feeling, 
may be as a mote of pregnant star- 
dust gathered from space, to become 
the nucleus of another planetary sys- 
tem. 

The business of inspection is very 
ancient and honorable. In fact, the 
first inspection that I have read of 
was when One walked in the Garden 
in the cool of the day, and both the 
supervisor and his wife ran away and 
hid among the trees. It was a sad 
affair and a very close inspection; as 
you remember, it ended in prompt dis- 
missal from that particular forest. In- 
cidentally, it was under the old-school 
system of inspection—the Inspector 
was both judge and jury. And, like 
some of the rest of us, the supervisor 
somewhat vainly tried to put the 
whole blame on another person! 

The modern inspector does not have 
the advantage of knowing beforehand 
just what goes on in the forest, but if 
he is a pretty good man, he comes near 
to finding it all out later. If he is a 
still better man, he discovers for him- 
self the trend of events, and shapes to 
finer purpose the trend of forest ad- 


ministration. And this he does, first, 
last and always, by acting upon men, 
not things. 

I believe that it was an Idaho su- 
pervisor who once wrote me: “In- 
spector Blank has just left, much to 
our regret. He is one of Nature’s 
noblemen.” 

Afterwards I told this to the inspec- 
tor, who looked surprised. “I had a 
number of differences of opinion with 
him. But it is a real pleasure to dif- 
fer with such a fine fellow.” 

For my own part, I believe that 
both these honest gentlemen are pret- 
ty fair Americans, and an honor to 
the Service. 

It was a supervisor’s wife who once 
wrote to another supervisor’s wife 
that she had been darning the inspec- 
tor’s stockings. “And he is out on 
the trail with Ed, and he is just 
splendid. His visit has done us a 
world of good. We wish he lived 
next door.” And it was a ranger’s 
wife who said of a certain short, 
chunky, almost over-conscientious in- 
spector who sometimes came around: 
“That man winds up the supervisor, 
and between them they wind up Jack 
so that he sits right up in bed and 
talks in his sleep about the work of 
the Forest.” 

This was told at a Ranger Club and 
someone asked her: “Does he get up 
and sniff out of the cabin window and 
say, ‘I can smell smoke in the next 
county’ ?” 

“He hasn’t done that yet, but if that 
inspector keeps on coming round he 
won't go to bed at all in the fire sea- 
son.” (In the Sierra the fire season 
is from July 15th till the heavy rains 
come, usually in November.) 
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But when inspectors get together in 
some corner, their stories are not al- 
ways of this rosy sort. They have 
some quite dreadful times, I am credi- 
bly informed, and they truly earn their 
salt by the sweat of their feelings. 

Another supervisor wrote me a few 
years ago: “Somebody like you with a 
vitriolic pen ought to stick a knife into 
the gang of officious inspectors that 
are butting in all over the country. 
One black-hearted villain,’ etc. I 
have quoted the above with literal ex- 
actitude, for I do admire such fervent 
and mingled language, but I confess 
that I cannot write that way myself. 

Several things like this, however, 
added to the gentle persuasion of some 
esteemed correspondents in the Serv- 
ice who “hope to have a few articles 
on personnel,” are what have really 
determined me to step aside a moment 
from the line of my recent and illus- 
trated articles so as to make trouble all 
along the line with a more serious- 
minded paper from a field man’s stand- 
point, on Inspectors—and Inspection. 
Not really for the insiders, however, 
for they know considerable about it 
already ; but there is a great multitude 
of questioners who, like Lord Dund- 
reary, “want to know, you know,” 
and it is right, wise and politic that 
they should know what good inspec- 
tion means to a forest. 

So I turn to you, my readers, who 
come under that remarkably absurd 
heading “the general public,” and I 
note, first of all that no one could or 
should expect outsiders to be inter- 
ested in the mere theory of inspection. 
The main thing, however, is to avoid 
misconceptions. Once I told a news- 
paper friend, a “noted correspondent 
of metropolitan journals,” how many 
inspectors I had had the pleasure of 
entertaining during two busy years in 
the Forest. I was shockingly proud 
of the list, but it broke him all up. 

“By George, old man!” he whisper- 
ed to me, “but you’d better get in and 
see to your political fences. What 
have you been doing anyhow, to get 
all those fellows after you?” 
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Theory 1, you observe, common in 
some circles, is merely that an inspec- 
tor is—a Pinkerton. 


First, I “joshed” my friend mirth- 
fully, savagely rebuking his suspi- 
cion. I tried to give him glimpses of 
what helpful inspectors, who bind to- 
gether the ends of the Service, have 
done and are doing for our welfare; 
I told him how we love and remember 
them, repeat their stories. borrow their 
slang, carry out their lightest sugges- 
tions, write to them as if they were old 
chums and schoolmates. ‘ 

“Lastly,” I said, “you need not sup- 
pose for one brief, fleeting moment 
that inspectors of this sort are not 
able to say and do things that cut to 
the bone, like the knife of some great 
cancer surgeon; or that they cannot 
descend on nincompoops, incompe- 
tents and criminals like a flame-sword- 
ed Saint Michael.” 

“Golly!” said my friend of the 
Fourth Profession, ‘then there are no 
more inspectors of the old style who 
sailed the seas like bold Captain Brand 
of the Centipede and scuttled the craft, 
and made the captain walk the plank! 
Are all of them really friends and 
helpers in that pretty shape? It 
sounds—pardon me—it sounds senti- 
mental.” 

“It sure does,” I responded. “Be- 
yond a question, field officers now and 
then receive inspection so narrow, one- 
sided and foolish that it puts them out 
of tune with life for many a long day. 
3ut they take hold again, after such a 
visitation. Mother Nature and the 
mighty forest pick them up and laugh 
at them till they can truly say, “It 
was nothing—a bad dream.” 


“We all feel,” I continued, “that any 
inspection is better than none. One of 
my own rangers, grown to be a super- 
visor—and a good one, too—wrote 
me once: ‘I am just praying for an in- 
spector to go everywhere with me. I 
don’t care if he criticises right and 
left. Please persuade somebody to 
come right up here and stay all sum- 
mer.’ ” 
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My newspaper friend put his case 
mildly. There is everywhere, | think, 
a broad misconception that the inspec- 
tor and the person inspected are in- 
evitably trying to do each other up. 
Naturally the outsiders’ sympathy is 
with the weaker party. Once I picked 
up a catalogue of a dealer in second- 
hand army and navy goods—a vast, 
vile complication of inane English 
and ghastly printing on abominable 
paper. In an obscure corner of a 
dull grey page I found a brief item 
plainly stating that worn out and 
worthless articles of any sort desired 
could be supplied at very low prices, 
but that these were valuable only at 
times of inspection! 

I actually read this item over several 
times before I understood it! But 
what a picture one gets of terrible my- 
opic-eyed inspectors escorted through 
storehouses by cheerful minor officials 
whose condemned stock from Cheat- 
ham’s had arrived and had been so 
arranged as to conceal the losses of 
the year! And imagine, if you please, 
the feelings of the poor wretch who 
learns that the enemy is at the door a 
day or two too soon while the ship- 
ment from the kindly, the honorable 
Cheatham is still at the express office! 

If that which this tale illustrates 
were other than exceedingly uncom- 
mon, it would be difficult to secure de- 
cent men to serve as inspectors. 

There was a time when reserves, 
even of the largest size, went without 
inspection for years. Of course, if a 
man happened along he was simply 
stunned by the amount of accumulated 
work. He really had to get acquaint- 
ed with the entire community in the 
wrong way—through tangles, errors 
and quarrels innumerable. One rang- 
er was in trouble with his entire com- 
munity because he was a crank; an- 
other was constantly letting people do 
whatever they wanted to, regardless 
of regulations. In three years I saw 
but one inspector. That one had a 


note-book on each reserve he visited 
which was simply a list of complaints 
to be investigated—and some were as 
old as the reserve itself. 
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In those days the supervisors were 
often not field men, but lived miles 
from the reserve, taking everything at 
second or third hand, sometimes not 
even consulting their rangers as to the 
facts. 

An officer once said to me: “I 
have sources of information that none 
of my rangers even guess of.” 

“How on earth can you manage 
anything so smart as all that without 
being found out?” 

“Oh, I pick up people every now 
and then who tell me all that hap- 
pens in every district.” 

“Suppose they bring you mere 
worthless gossip—or lie to you? Can't 
you rely on your own judgment of 
your rangers? 

He shook his head rather doubtful- 
ly, for he saw both sides, but on the 
whole his way charmed him. “I know 
it sounds somewhat underhanded, but 
it is such a quiet, tactful way of find- 
ing out what is going on.” 

When an old-school inspector struck 
a reserve carried on like this, it was 
hard sledding from the word go. 
Everybody was suspicious of every- 
body else, and nearly all were vicious- 
ly anxious to blacken each others’ fair 
fame. I doubt not that some of the 
very best all-around inspectors well 
remember reserves where it took every 
grain of patience and sweetness they 
possessed to give the whole crowd a 
new start, to make the boys stop 
knocking the supervisor and the su- 
pervisor stop complaining about the 
boys. 

I will quote openly from a letter of 
one of the best men in the Service: 
“T am here on the — Reserve, 
and find that the position of ranger in 
the abstract has no respect in the com- 
munity.” That sounds badly—it is 
much worse than it sounds, and this 
level-headed inspector knew it. But 
he knew also that it was far better to 
reorganize just that lot of men than 
to fire them and get a new lot. He 
went around the reserve and worked 
the men into better shape, linked them 
to the Service, give them a new inspir- 
ation which has lasted ever since. I 
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know it, for I correspond more or less 
with one of the best rangers in that 
Forest, and he cannot write a letter 
without unconsciously showing that a 
certain tall, young inspector is his 
earthly exemplar. 

There is a story told of an inspector 
in a great forest system the other side 
of the world. He came unexpectedly, 
under grave difficulties of travel, and 
sat in the tent of a young forest off- 
cer, and he rode with him everywhere, 
listening, suggesting, approving, ques- 
tioning, till the young man’s heart 
opened to the gray-haired inspector, 
and he loved him, although he doubted 
miserably lest he were doing mighty 
poor work. 

Then, stroke by stroke, the inspec- 
tor created in the officer’s mind a larg- 
er, more exacting conception of his 
problems. At last they sat together 
again in his tent. “Goodbye,” said 
the inspector, “we shall still work to- 
gether, shall we not?” 


“O, yes,” said the young officer. 
“How much you have helped me! 
Write often. Criticise me more 


sharply.” 

The old inspector smiled a little. 
“CQ, no! I do not write any letters of 
criticism to go on record against good 
men; I go and see them, if it takes a 


year. When I was a young inspector 
—ah, then I wrote the most able, 
beautiful and undeniable criticisms, 


and filed them all with my superior 
officers. If you do not make your 
daily report right, there will be some 
cog in the Calcutta machine some- 
where that will give forth a groaning 
sound, and call your official attention 
to it—and will forget all about it in 
another minute. That is the mere 
A-B-C of inspection. But now I am 
trying to weld you all into the sys- 
tem without hurting your  self-re- 
spect.” 

In all places where men work to- 
gether, there has to be expert inspec- 
tion. In business, men get the train- 
ing first; your tea inspector on whose 
word men buy cargoes, has taken 
years to win his high-priced reputa- 
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tion. On the other hand, the exigen- 
cies of most field work make it neces- 
sary to let the inspector break in the 
field officers—and the field officers 
break in the inspectors! That is the 
way we really do it in the Forest 
Service. 

It is very fortunate for all of us 
that there is no law compelling us to 
give what lawyers call a “bill of par- 
ticulars,’ whenever we make a de- 
cision. For instance, when young 
Jones is sent out from the central of- 
fice on his first tour of inspection, and 
is vastly proud, it may be that the 
canny overlord is merely trying to 
hammer him into making decent allow- 
ances for field men’s troubles. Or per- 
haps when a supervisor gets “called 
in” (and nine adjacent counties bow 
down to the glory of the thing) it is 
only because he desperately needs to 
learn fair-mindedness toward over- 
worked clerks. 

But it sometimes happens that 
young Jones takes to the new game, 
in which case he developes into an in- 
spector of the real sort—one like my 
friend from Mt. Hood. 

I begin this narrative with the rang- 
er, who was a slender youth just out 
of a lumber camp in Colorado. His 
one golden possession was his horse, 
named Io. They camped together and 
ate mush out of the same bowl, you 
know. Io never needed roping or hob- 
bling or touching with a switch. The 
Oregonian inspector happened along. 
All this was years ago; we had no 
specialized inspectors for timber, cat- 
tle, special privileges and what not. 
This particular inspector was the 
Whole Thing. He had struck the su- 
pervisor’s office like a whirlwind and 
had left that official in a state of col- 
lapse. He had picked up the ranger 
somehow for a fortnight, to size up 
the whole reserve. 

The big, quiet Oregonian rode with 
the ranger on and on, day after day, 
in pretty hard going for horses. The 
inspector rode ahead, with slouch hat 
over his eyes, looking, thinking, but 
seemingly half asleep. He heard the 
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ranger in the rear conversing with his 
poor, lame horse as he stumbled up 
the trail: 

“Never mind, Io, never mind it! 
To-morrow this damned inspector will 
go home, and then we can go back to 
our meadow once more.” 

Some inspectors that I have known 
would have exploded into small pieces 
at this point. But this big Oregonian 
merely grinned to himself, knowing 
that rangers who are much alone get 
to thinking aloud as they ride. More- 
over, he told the supervisor, a few 
days later: “There’s a young fellow 
up there in the obsidian who has a 
mustang he calls Io. Suppose we 
send another ranger up there to work 
with him and keep him from talking 
out loud like a sheep-herder.” 

Out here in the Sierra, the mountain 
people among whom we live never 
think of calling us by our official titles 
or even “Mister.” If the President of 
Princeton were to visit me, he would 
be called by his last name merely. An 
inspector said to me, very seriously: 
‘‘Why do the people treat you and your 
rangers with such disrespect? When 
I came out on the stage the driver 
spoke of you and of a dozen rangers 
by your last names only.” 

“He is doubtless doing that familiar 
and good-natured thing by you this 
minute,’ I replied. “Moreover, the 
Indian that I hire to chop wood meets 
me with a beaming smile and says, 
‘Hello, Shane—how you do?’ No 
power on earth can make this people 
call you Mister, except as a joke, but 
I was freely offered the titles ‘Judge,’ 
‘Colonel,’ and ‘Professor,’ when I 
first came here.” 

The inspector sighed; his sense of 
humor was not in good working order 
that morning. 





When I think it over, I see plainly 
that all the essentials of true politeness 
and consideration for each other and 
for the strangers within their gates, 
exist in these Sierra communities. 
They remember people wonderfully 
long, and speak with pleasure years 
later of little incidents “when your 
friend Smith was here from Wash- 
ington.” No ranger ever rides with 
a man and finds him an interesting 
companion without trying to keep 
track of him after that. Rangers of- 
ten come in and tell me: “I learned a 
lot from that man you sent me out + 
with.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that inspection is the very hardest 
thing that officers have to do. But it 
is plain that all officers have to do 
some of it, and that if district rangers, 
men in charge of crews, and super- 
visors, all do their duty, the labor of 
the higher inspection is much lighten- 
ed. It is also profoundly true that 
while the best modern inspector must 
specialize, he must manage somehow 
to understand more and more of the 
whole field of operation. If timber is 
his line, he must be that first, but 
he must not look at everything that is 
not timber with cold _ indifference. 

Also, more than any of us have real- 

ized, his opportunities to deal with the 

whole community and to make many 

new friends for the Service are espe- 4 
cially great. Therefore, besides knowl- 
edge and sterling honesty, he requires 
the broad view, the qualities of leader- 
ship and of organization. 

I have known men who made almost 
real the classic myth of Deucalion, for 
whom the very rocks of the mountain- 
side breathed into manhood and gath- 
ered into cities to do his will. Name 
them not inspectors; call them inspir- 
ers and friends of their fellow-men. 






































THE FIFTEENTH NATIONAL IRRIGA- 
TION CONGRESS 


Sacramento, California, September 3-7, 1907 


BY 


Lydia Adams- Williams, Genoa, Nevada 


Special Report for Forestry AND IRRIGATION 


Under the most favorable auspices, 
with flags waving and music ringing, 
in a pavilion resplendent with color 
and packed by an eager throng, in the 
presence of the Vice-President of the 
United States, the United States For- 
ester, the Director of the Reclamation 
Service, and other Government off- 
cials, the Governors of several West- 
ern States, United States Senators, 
Members of Congress, representatives 
of Mexico, China, Japan, Germany, a 
host of other notables of State and 
National distinction, and some five 
thousand delegates and _ spectators, 
the Fifteenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress convened at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and was in session during the 
week ending September 7th. 

Mayor M. R. Beard of Sacramento, 
welcomed the delegates and extended 
to them the freedom of the city “from 
everybody.” 

Governor Gillett of California 
augmented the hearty greeting and of- 
fered the delegates the sunshine, the 
flowers, the fruits, the mountains, all 
God’s gifts, during their stay in the 
State. 

The response of Governor Chamber- 
lain of Oregon, president of the Irri- 
gation Congress, was a strong, fear- 
less, characteristic and “straight-from- 
the-shoulder’’ dissertation on the im- 
portant matters which concern the 
prosperity of the West, in which the 
Governor gave an exhaustive review of 
the iniquitous land frauds that have 
been perpetrated upon the Western 
States, and strongly urged that the 
Government begin suit for the recov- 


ery of the fraudulently appropriated 
public domain. Governor Chamber- 
lain also gave consideration to appro- 
priate remedial legislation whereby to 
regulate and prevent the holding of 
large grants of land by corporations 
which refuse to sell to applicants who 
are actual settlers. 
VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS ADDRESS 
Vice-President Fairbanks, genial, 
smiling and with cordial greeting for 
all, was the honored guest of the Con- 
gress, and, when introduced by Pres- 
ident Chamberlain as the second offi- 
cer of “the greatest government on 
the face of the earth,’ was accorded 
an unprecedented ovation. 


In an address which was listened to 
with the closest attention and which 
was interspersed with frequent out- 
bursts of applause, the Vice-President 
outlined the untold benefits that have 
accrued from the Reclamation Act, 
and predicted its tremendous possi- 
bilities for the future. He said: “I 
look upon no incident of my public 
service with more satisfaction than 
the support which I gave to the Re- 
clamation Act upon the statute books.” 
Continuing, the Vice-President em- 
phasized the value of the preservation 
of the forests from the standpoint of 
the benefit to agriculture and naviga- 
tion, and advocated the improvement 
of the inland waterways, saying, ““Wa- 
ter transportation is a perpetual and 
certain guarantee against monopoly on 
the part of common carriers.” 
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Old stone aqueduct carrying Espada ditch across Piedras Creek, San Antonio, Texas 
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MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester, and personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt at the Con- 
gress, was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm and was accorded a genu- 
ine California welcome, with all that 
that implies. The President’s mes- 
sage, which was read by Mr. Pinchot, 
was listened to with hushed attention, 
and, at its conclusion, received rounds 
of applause. The President, in his 
message of greeting, commended the 


ly and forcibly to the knowledge of 
their representatives, you are render- 
ing a service of the first importance to 
the Nation as a whole.” 

By enthusiastic and unanimous vote 
of the Congress, Secretary D. H. An- 
derson was directed to send a tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt convey- 
ing thanks for his splendid message. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ADDRESSES 


United States Senator Perkins of 
California, in a masterly address, 





Scenes in Irrigation: Arid land in Utah before water was brought 


high standard of integrity and eff- 
ciency of the Forest and Reclamation 
Services, and congratulated them upon 
their giving attention not alone to 
questions of irrigation and forestry 
and the use, control and conservation 
of streams, but to the fundamental 
problem of the conservation of all 
natural resources. The President 
concluded his message by saying: “By 
educating, guiding and crystalizing 
public sentiment in this direction, by 
bringing the needs of the people clear- 


which received hearty applause, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors on 
behalf of the California Congressional 
delegation. He reviewed the history 
of the Reclamation Act and empha- 
sized the closely interwoven relation 
of irrigation and forestry, saying, 
“Without our forests there would be 
no irrigation.” 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada, a 
member of the important Inland Wa- 
terways Commission, was introduced, 
and delivered a strong, enthusiastic- 











on 


ally received address in which he gave 
a history of the formation of the Com- 
mission and advocated the creation of 
a National Board of Public Works— 
composed of the Chief of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, the directors of 
the Geological Survey, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Panama Canal 
Service, and the Reclamation Service, 


Scenes in Irrigation: A community in valley of Virgin River, Utah, showing town of 
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address on “Conservation of Resour- 
ces,” which was rich in facts and fig- 
ures relating to our natural resources 
and their tremendous and dangerous 
waste, and replete with convincing sta- 
tistics of the complete exhaustion in 
the immediate future of the anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal deposits and 
of the timber and wood supplies of the 





Rockville and farming land under irrigation 


and the chiefs of the Forestry Service 
and the Bureau of Soils—which would 
plan and work out the great problem 
of inland water transportation and the 
development of the inland waterways, 
thus utilizing, under National con- 
trol, all the country’s natural resources 
for the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. 

The United States Forester, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, delivered a masterly 


country. This address, in connection 
with Mr. Pinchot’s splendid illustrated 
lecture on “The National Forest Ser- 
vice,” was the means of convincing 
hundreds and converting them to see 
the wisdom and the vital, immediate 
necessity of preserving the forests and 
other natural resources. 

John Henry Smith, one of the 
Twelve Apostles, and next in line for 
the presidency of the Mormon Church, 
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was first vice-president of the Con- 
gress and presided several times. He 
was frequently called to the platform 
and spoke interestingly of the progress 
being made in irrigation matters. 

Governor Mead of Washington 
was also invited to preside. He ad- 
dressed the Congress and gave inter- 
esting facts and figures relating to the 
advancement and prosperity of his 
great commonwealth. 

Hon. Geo. E. Barstow, of Bars- 
tow, Texas, president of the National 
Drainage Association, and_ second 
vice-President of the Congress, spoke 


strict enforcement of the provisions 
of the act regarding payments, and 
any postponement, any reduction, sure- 
ly means great difficulty later on.” 

A message of thanks was sent to 
Secretary Garfield. 


EFFICIENT WOMEN 


The National Irrigation Congress is 
to be congratulated on the two efficient 
women who have been chosen as hon- 
orary State vice-presidents, namely, 


Mrs. Lovell White, of California, for 
four years president of the California 





Scenes in Irrigation; Field of irrigated lettuce, Sanford, Florida 


on “The Claims of the National Drain- 
age Association,” saying that in fifty 
years the population of the United 
States will have increased to 150,000,- 
ooo, and he advocated that the 8o,- 
000,000 acres of swamp land be re- 
claimed by drainage, under control 
of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. W. A. Beard, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, read a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, 
James Rudolph Garfield, regretting 
his inability to attend the Congress, 
and saying that the success of the re- 
clamation work “depends upon the 


Club, and who has led the campaign 
for the saving of the Calaveras grove 
of Big Trees; and Mrs. H. T. French, 
of Idaho, one of the earnest and pro- 
gressive club women of that State, 
chairman of the Forestry Committee 
of the Women’s Club, and whose hus- 
band is director of the Experiment 
Station at Moscow, Idaho. 


LIST OF ADDRESSES DELIVERED 
Among the many who delivered ex- 


cellent and highly appreciated address- 
es before the Congress were: J. W. 
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McGee, of the Bureau of Soils, and 
member of the- Inland Waterways 
Commission, who spoke on “Conserva- 
tion of Soils;” J. A. Holmes, Inte- 
rior Department, “Conservation of 
Mineral Resources ;” M. O. Leighton, 
U. S$. Hydrographer, “Conservation 
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Reclamation Act;” F. H. Newell, Di- 
rector U. S. Reclamation Service, 
“The work of the National Reclama- 
tion Service;” A. C. True, Director 
of Experiment Stations, Department 
of Agriculture, “Irrigation and Drain- 


Elwood Mead, 


age Investigations ;” 





Hon. Francis G. Newlands, senator from Nevada, father of the 
Reclamation Act, and a prominent figure at the Irrigation 
Congress 


of Water;’ H. Foster Bain, Illinois 
Geological Survey, “State Conserva- 
tion of Resources;’ George Otis 
Smith, Director U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, “National and State Co-opera- 
tion ;’ Morris Bien, U. S. Reclamation 
Service, “The Community Idea in the 


Department of Agriculture, “Highest 
Development of the Arid Region ;” 
Samuel Fortier, “The Greatest Need 
of Arid America;” Fred L. Roeding, 
Department of Agriculture, “Relation 
of Irrigation to Dry Farming;”’ W. 
A. Ward, “Rice Irrigation ;’ Governor 
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Kibbey, of Arizona, “Water Users’ 
Associations ;” L. L. Dennett, ““Muni- 
cipal Irrigation Systems;’ W. J. Mc- 
Allister, “The Settlement of Irrigated 
Lands;’ C. M. Mott, “The Settle- 
ment of Irrigated Lands;”’ Chas. H. 
Shinn, Supervisor of Sierra National 
Forest, “The Practical Administration 
of the National Forests ;” FE. A. Ster- 
ling, “Forestry and the Railroads ;” 
A. F. Potter, Inspector of Grazing, 
Forest Service, “The Relation of 


fornia; Frank H. Short, “California’s 
Irrigation Laws;”’ Truman G. Pal- 
mer, “Irrigation and Sugar Beet Cul- 
ture ;’ Luther Burbank, the Wizard of 
California, “Cactus as a Food and 
Forage Plant;’ Mrs. Lydia Adams- 
Williams, ‘National Forests and 
Public Opinion.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES SUM MARIZED 


Ex-Governor Pardee, of California; 
who has been president of the Con- 





Scenes in Irrigaticn: Cement lined canal in the Yakima Valley, Washingtcn, before 
the water was turned in 


Range Products to the Water Sup- 
ply;’ Merle B. Vincent, “Leasing the 
Public Grazing Lands ;’ F. Wm. Rane, 
“State Forestry and Forest Adminis- 
tration ;” Francis Cuttle, “Relation of 
Forestry and Irrigation;” Albert F. 
Woods, “The Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try;” E. T. Allen, “Irrigation and 
World Development;’ Clarence E. 
Edwords, California Promotion Com- 
mittee, “Illustrated Lecture on Cali- 


gress twice, spoke interestingly of for- 
est reserves and of their value and 
importance to the welfare of the pub- 
lic. 

The Congress was favored with an 
exceptionally interesting and instrucr 
tive address by Mr. Willet M. Hays, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
who came as the personal representa- 
tive of Secretary Wilson. Mr. Hays 
advocated, especially, better education- 
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al and agricultural advantages for peo- was engaged in a spirited debate by 

ple of the rural districts. Governor Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
FE. H. Harriman, the railroad mag- who presided. 

nate, spoke before the Congress and 


Near the southern margin of Dismal Swamp, 
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OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR 


The following persons were elect- 
ed as officers for the Sixteenth Irriga- 
tion Congress, which meets at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, in September, 
1908 : 

Frank C. Goudy, of Denver, presi- 
dent; B. A. Fowler, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, secretary; Geo. E. Barstow, of 
Barstow, Texas, first vice-president ; 
Judge John E. Raker, of Alturas, Cal- 
ifornia, second vice-president; and 


: 35 


for his forest reserve policy, and he 
and Congress are thanked for the Re- 
clamation Act. 

The other most important resolu- 
tions are those which favor regulating 
by the cost of improvements and ad- 
ministration, the prices to bona fide 
settlers for timber and grazing within 
the National Forests ; that the Govern- 
ment part with titles to agricultural 
land, but not mineral and forest lands; 
commending the Flint Drainage Act; 
recommending the transfer of the care 
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Swamps whose reclamation is called for by the Irrigation Congress: The Everglades— 


One of the streams by which they are partly drained 


Herbert E. Strain, of Montana, third 
vice-president. 


LEADING RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The most important resolutions 
adopted by the Congress are those 
commending the policies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarding forestry 
and irrigation, and those endors- 
ing the Reclamation and Forestry 
Services. President Roosevelt is also 
commended for the appointment of the 
Inland Waterways Commission anil 


of National Parks in Western States 
to the Forest Service; protesting 
against indiscriminate timber cutting; 
and recommending the purchase by the 
Government of the Calaveras Big 
Trees in California. 


SUMMARY OF ALL THE RESOLUTIONS 


The following is a summary in full 
of the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions as adopted by the Congress, 
which heartily endorses the forestry 
and irrigation policy of President 
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Roosevelt and the present administra- 
tion, and congratulates those in charge 
upon the high standard of integrity 
and efficiency that characterizes their 
work and has uniformly prevailed 
throughout under their management ; 
heartily endorses the valuable services 
of the Bureau of Soils; urgently re- 
quests State and Territorial legisla- 
tures to pass laws for the protection 
of Government and private irrigation 
works ; heartily commends the Nation- 
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5, 6, 1907; urges the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the investigation of water 
resources by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey until a new bureau of hydrology, 
which this Congress endorses, may be 
created; commends the efforts of the 
National Drainage Association, and 
urges the appointment of a committee 
of five to aid in securing favorable 
legislation ; respectfully but insistently 
urges immediate State legislation, or 


4 





Indians coming out of the Everglades in their canoes, on the Miami River 


al Rivers and Harbors Congress; 
highly commends and heartily endors- 
es President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of the Inland Waterways Commission ; 
urges Congress to make adequate ap- 
propriations for the development and 
rapid completion of the inland water- 
ways; suggests that a committee of 
fifteen’ be appointed by the President 
of the Irrigation Congress to repre- 
sent this body at the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to be held at 
Washington, D. C., on December 4, 


other official action, to prevent waste- 
ful and unnecessary destruction of 
privately owned forests and other nat- 
ural products, such waste and destruc- 
tion being inimical to the public good ; 
urges upon Congress the enactment 
of a law to empower the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint forest inspec- 
tors with legal power to summon wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, and take tes- 
timony in forest reserve investigations 
of any alleged wrong; urges the pur- 
chase by the Government of the Cal- 
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averas Big Trees of California ; hearti- 
ly approves the recommendations of 
President Roosevelt and of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and of many 
National organizations that National 
Forests be established in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain re- 
gions; protests against indiscriminate 
timber cutting and urges upon county 
supervisors the protection of trees up- 
on the public highways; urges upon 
Congress the passage of the “Flint 
General Drainage Act;’ favors the 
creation of an irrigation bureau, and 
asks that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to further legislation to that 


end; recommends that the care and 
management of National Parks in 


Western States be transferred to the 
U. S. Forest Service; requests Con- 
gress to extend, as much as may be 
possible, further aid to the purposes of 
the Reclamation Act; urges upon Con- 
gress and State legislatures a more 
rapid extension of United States to- 
pographic and geologic maps; recom- 
mends international agreement be- 
tween this country and Mexico and 
the British Empire, to facilitate the 
construction and operation of irriga- 
tion systems; recommends the storing 
of the waters of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers in California, the 
clearing of the channels of the two 
rivers, and the reclamation of the over- 
flowed lands; joins the American 
Mining Congress in efforts to open to 
homestead and agricultural uses the 
mineral fuel lands, with separate work- 
ing of under-lying fuel resources, 
while still retaining their ownership 


in the United States for the benefit of 
the people; commends the efforts of 
the American Mining Congress for the 
establishment of a national bureau or 
department of mines and asks the 
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representatives and senators from the 
various States to use their endeavors 
to that end ; recommends that the Gov- 
ernment part with the title to its agri- 
cultural lands to actual settlers only, 
while retaining title to all other lands 
but permitting their use ; suggests that 
the Desert Land Act be so amended 
that only one hundred and sixty acres 
of land shall be succeptible of entry 
by any one person; recommends that 
to bona fide settlers, the prices for tim- 
ber and grazing within the National 
Forests be regulated by the cost of 
improvement and administration there- 
of; urges senators and representatives 
to secure appropriation for roads and 
trails through National Forests and 
Parks; extends thanks to the Presi- 
dent and Congress for the blessings 
which have flowed from the Reclama- 
tion Act; commends the general pol- 
icy of conserving all our natural re- 
sources, and urges upon Congress the 
adoption of a similar National policy; 
eulogizes the publicity committee of 
the Irrigation Congress ; recommends 
that the Seventeenth Irrigation Con- 
gress be held at Washington, D. C., 
and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to report to the next, the Six- 
teenth, Congress in regard thereto; 
the resolutions conclude with sincere 
and hearty thanks to the people of Cal- 
ifornia and the city of Sacramento for 
their cordial welcome, unfailing cour- 
tesy, and lavish hospitality; the Con- 
gress returns thanks to the press, and 
compliments the retiring officers, Gov- 
ernor George E. Chamberlain, D. H. 
Anderson, George W. Peltier, and W. 
A. Beard, on their efficient work ; and 
extends appreciation to all committee- 
men, public officials and others who 
have contributed to the success of the 
Congress. 











a dicen 


The Forest Service has just issued 
Circular No. 116, under the title, The 
Waning Supply of Hardwood. This 
is by Mr. Wm. L. Hall, Assistant For- 
ester, who has been making a survey, 
ordered by the last Congress, of the 











Hardwocds in the Appalachians: 
Red Oak planted in Maryland 
in 1822—Diameter 24 inches 


Appalachian Mountain regions to de- 
termine the desirability of National 
Forest reservations. 

Mr. Hall shows that the hardwood 
cut is declining, and the most notable 
shrinkage has been in the leading 
hardwoods to which the public has 








A HARDWOOD LUMBER FAMINE 


long been accustomed, such as oak, 
yellow poplar, elm, cottonwood and 
ash; at the same time the cut of less 
known or less abundant woods, such 
as maple, red gum, chestnut, birch, and 
tupelo, has increased. All possible 
new hardwoods have been brought in- 
to use, yet the total output has shrunk 
by fifteen per cent. 

An examination of the situation by 
States is convincing as to two facts: 
first, that the Ohio Valley, the original 
center of hardwood production, is 
practically exhausted ; second, that the 
cutting is now widely distributed in 
every State where there is even a small 
growth of hardwood. We are bring- 
ing the hardwoods from far and near, 
while the supply is falling short. 

The Appalachian States contain 
fully half of the country’s hard- 
wood supply. The fact that the 
region is not one for farming has pre- 
vented its clearing hitherto. Hard- 
wood trees always mean good soil, 
hence land from which hardwoods are 
cut is usually turned into farms; but 
profitable farming in the Appalachians 
is found only in the valleys and on the 
lower slopes. Again, the inacessibil- 
ity of the region has been a protection 
to its woods. In spite of these facts, 
some of the Appalachian States have 
declined in their hardwood cutting; 
and the plain truth is that there, as 
elsewhere, the hardwood lumbermen 
are working upon the remnants of the 
total supply. 

The question now is, how long will 
the supply last. Several great indus- 
tries use hardwood timber mainly or 
almost exclusively for their raw mate- 
rial. Notable in this list are the coop- 
erage, furniture, and vehicle indus- 
tries, and the manufacturing of musi- 
cal instruments, coffins, and small 
wooden ware. All of these would suf- 
fer greatly and some would fail en- 
tirely upon the exhaustion of the 
hardwood supply. Other industries, 
such as the manufacture of agricultur- 
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al implements, freight and passenger 
cars, boxes and crates, use immense 
quantities of hardwood. 

How intensely the whole country 
would feel the loss of its hardwood 
timber, to an ample supply of which it 
has long been accustomed, can scarce- 
ly be realized. Without hardwood for 
building purposes, as flooring, win- 
dows and doors, for railroad ties, for 
gions are the Ohio Valley, the Lake 
States, and the lower Mississippi Val- 
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ley, and these have been largely turn- 
ed into farms; only the Appalachian 
Mountains remain. The inevitable 
conclusion is that there are lean years 
ahead. There is sure to be a gap 
between what we now have and what 
may result from action taken purpose- 
ly to meet the need. The present in- 
dication is that in spite of the best we 
can do there will be a shortage of 
hardwoods running through at least 
fifteen years. How acute that short- 








View in pine and white oak flat woods after lum- 
bering—Berea College forest reserve, Kentucky 


the manufacture of furniture, coop- 
erage, and vehicles, and for the varied 
other uses to which it is put, we should 
be in sad straits indeed. A general 
failure in crops may affect industrial 
conditions for a few years—a failure 
in the hardwood supply would be a 
blight upon our industries through 
more than a generation. 

We have about fifteen years’ sup- 
ply of hardwood lumber now ready for 
cutting. Three of the hardwood re- 





age may become and how serious a 
check it will put upon the industries 
concerned can not now be foretold. 
That it will strike at the very founda- 
tion of some of the country’s most im- 
portant industries is unquestionable. 
This much is true beyond doubt, that 
we are dangerously near a hardwood 
famine, and have made no provision 
against it. 

The substitution of other materials 
for hardwood goes on apace, but so 








does the increasing need for wood. 
There seems to be but one practicable 
solution, and that is to maintain per- 
manently under a proper system of 
forestry a sufficient area of hardwood 
land to produce by growth the hard- 
wood timber which the nation re- 
quires. 

The land for this can be found only 
in the Appalachian Mountains. 
Field estimates by counties show that 
south of Pennsylvania there are in the 
Appalachians fifty-one million acres 
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This argument by Mr. Hall suggests 
to the mind a different aspect of the 
plea for Appalachian National Forests 
from that usually discussed. The ar- 
gument heretofore has been largely 
on the line that forests must be es- 
tablished by the Government, and paid 
for by the whole people, for the bene- 
fit of the Eastern part of the country, 
since the Western part is already sup- 
plied. Westerners reply that the East 
ought to pay for its own forests. The 
real reason why the Government must 





Hardwoods in the Appalachians: Rafts of Yellow Poplar 


of forest lands which are probably ca- 
pable of producing, under proper man- 
agement, three billion cubic feet of 
wood annually without injuring the 
forests; and this is about the present 
annual consumption. The small sup- 
ply still coming from other regions 
will make a margin of safety. 

Germany’s experience shows that 
the annual harvest under proper man- 
agement will even increase gradually. 
The sooner such a policy can be adopt- 
ed the shorter will be the period of 
famine. 


set aside these woodlands is the need 
of the whole country for hardwood 
timber, as distinguished from pines 
and other coniferous woods. These 
Appalachian forests are practically the 
only source of hardwood supply, 
since the National Forests of the 
West are made up nearly all of coni- 
ferous trees. The figures given by 
Mr. Hall are from the Census Reports, 
and show that the country as a whole, 
West as well as East, is in danger of 
serious calamity through the denuding 
of the Appalachian peaks and ridges. 
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View in the Sapphire Country, North Carolina, within the area of the proposed Appalachian National Forest 

















A FORESTRY Exhibition was 

held in the Free Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey, from April 12 
to May 12, 1907. This exhibition was 
quite successful from the point of 
view of both the library and the pub- 
lic. It seemed to be very helpful in 
stimulating interest in the beauty and 
value of trees. It would be easy for 
other libraries and kindred institutions 
to prepare a similar display. 

This exhibition was first thought of 
in the fall of 1906. At that time it 
was planned to be little more than a 
collection of pictures of beautiful 
trees, and trees of historical interest, 
and of books dealing with trees. 

It was soon discovered, however, 
that the present interest in the subject 
of forestry, due to discussions of the 
preservation of our National Forests, 
and to the vogue of all out-of-doors 
topics, would warrant the library in 
attempting to present an outline sketch 
of the whole subject of forestry. 

The first step was to tell the people 
who had made trees and forests a 
study and were promoting their in- 
terests, what we proposed to do. 
These people were easily seen to be, 
locally, the Park and Shade Tree Com- 
missions, teachers of the subject in the 
city schools, specialists and collectors 
who happened to live in the city. 
Outside of the city there were the Na- 
tional Forest Service, and allied de- 
partments at Washington, the State 
Forester, the State Geologist, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, and For- 
est Departments and Commissions. 

ForESTRY AND IRRIGATION, the or- 





THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY'S 
FORESTRY EXHIBITION* 


BY 


John Cotton Dana, Librarian 


gan of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, gave notes of its officers and of 
State associations, and all these were 
included in the list. Schools of for- 
estry, writers on forestry, heads of 
museums including forestry collec- 
tions, publishers of books on trees 
and forests, editors of periodicals 
dealing with the subject, landscape 
architects, nurserymen and tree seed 
dealers, lumbermen, etc., all these 
were evidently people who would 
wish to help to increase interest in the 
beauty and usefulness of trees. 

To a selected list from these groups 
of people a circular letter was sent, 
describing the nature and scope of the 
proposed exhibition, and giving the 
dimensions and equipment in screen 
and wall space, lighting, etc., of the 
rooms in which it was to be held, with 
the date of opening. This letter ask- 
ed for advice and suggestions. 

Response was quick, and most en- 
couraging in interest expressed and 
help offered, either in the way of sug- 
gestion or of actual material for the 
exhibition. 

The mass of material possible for 
an exhibition of this kind necessitated 
a more or less detailed outline of what 
we would like to show. Topics were 
suggested by our correspondents and 
by such books as Practical Forestry 
for Beginners, by Gifford; the Prim- 
er of Forestry, by Pinchot; Forestry 
AND IRRIGATION, newspaper notes, 
etc. 

The following brief outline was 
next made, and enclosed in all letters 
as a guide to contributors: 


*The Forestry Exhibition in the Free Public Library, of Newark, N. J., mentioned in 
‘Forestry and Irrigation’’ for July, attracted so much attention and interest that we 
have secured from the Librarian this statement of the methods of preparing and admin- 


istering the show, in the hope that it will be of service to other libraries. 


If other cities 


follow the example of Newark, it cannot fail to be of considerable service in making 
friends for the cause of forest preservation. 
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SUMMARY OF TOPICS PRO- 
POSED TO BE COVERED. 


(These may suggest other points 
you could illustrate for us) 


1. Tree planting 
Streets 
Parks 
Home Grounds 
2. Economic side of forestry 
Distribution-maps showing ef- 
fect of cutting, and methods 
of lumbering and uses of 
trees 
3. Products of trees 
Extracts: oils, gums, resin 
Wood papers 
Fabrics 
Utensils 
Veneer, etc. 
4. Trees themselves 
Seeds of all kinds 
3ranches, leaves, etc. 
Fruits: cones, acorns, nuts, etc. 
Stems: blocks and bark 
Sections 
Enemies of trees: insects, fun- 
gus, etc. 
5. Historic trees 
Pictures of Charter Oak 
Washington Elm, etc. 
6. Literature of trees 
Poems 
Legends, etc. 

As material arrived a careful record 
of it was kept. The name and address 
of each contributor was placed at the 
top of a catalog card, on which was 
added an inventory of the articles re- 
ceived from him, condition if not per- 
fect, “Gift,” or “To be returned,” 
method and cost, if any, of shipping, 
and date of receipt. Immediately 
following the receipt of any material 
an acknowledgment form was sent to 
the contributor. 

When the material had come in 
from one source and another, the out- 
line of topics already given served as 
a basis on which to work in arranging 
it. This logical sequence, however, 
was kept subordinate in the attempt 
to have the exhibit present an attrac- 
tive whole, and where possible to pro- 
duce striking effects. To do this 
best, the lighted spaces, carefully se- 
lected, received the material to be giv- 


en prominence; otherwise monoton- 
ous rows of illustrative pictures made 
their point by being concentrated and 
grouped; ornamental evergreens lent 
by nurseries were placed in the en- 
trance halls of the building. 

Then, too, the material had to be 
fitted to suitable accommodations; the 
fine details and delicate specimens un- 
der glass; the books and pamphlets on 
tables easily accessible; and the pic- 
tures, maps, charts, etc., on screens, 
to make the administration of the 
room as simple as possible, as well as 
to make the examination of material 
by visitors convenient and easy. 

The feeling of a disturbing break 
in logical sequence in the arrangement 
of material was apparently avoided by 
the free use of signs. The top of each 
screen, and the front of each case or 
table bore a large rubber-typed sign 
with a legend covering the whole 
group represented. Each specimen or 
picture in turn had a label, and where 
necessary a brief typewritten or print- 
ed description. In labeling the trees 
and parts of trees, both common and 
scientific names were given in most 
cases. 

In the first room were shown: The 
Beauty of trees; the Details of trees; 
Principles of the Growth and Care of 
trees in forests, nurseries, home 
grounds, streets and parks. In the 
second room were shown: the Useful- 
ness of trees, and the Products of 
trees and the methods of getting out 
and preparing these products. 

Once installed, the management 
was not difficult. The arrangement at- 
tempted had been such that very little 
was called for. 

The newspapers which had been no- 
tified in advance sent in reporters and 
printed their accounts. 

A pamphlet descriptive of the ex- 
hibition, published by the library, gave 
a list of those who had assisted in get- 
ting it up. This was sent to donors 
and was given away at the exhibition, 
together with a list of the books on 
forestry in the library. aaa 

To the schools a special invitation 
was sent, noting the material in the 
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exhibition with illustrated points in 
the course of study in elementary 
science. 

The hours of opening selected as 
most promising for possible visitors 
were from three to six in the after- 
noon and from seven to nine in the 
evening. The total attendance during 
the month of opening, April 12th to 
May 12th, was 4,316. 

So far as results could be judged, 
something has been accomplished to- 
ward the three objects with which the 
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exhibition was presented. These 
were: “(1) To put before the people 
of the city instructive material in an 
interesting and attractive way; (2) 
to draw attention to the library and to 
lead the citizens who maintain it to 
visit it and make use of its books; and 
(3) to call the attention of old and 
young to the glory of the trees and 
forests and the need of jealously 
guarding them against those who 
would selfishly injure them.” 


A FRESH START IN KOREA 


K OREA is to replenish her forests. 

This is one effect of the Japan- 
ese supervision of Korean affairs. The 
Mikado has approved a “law of spe- 
cial account of forestry enterprise in 
Korea,” i. e., a forest appropriation 
bill. The appropriation is two hun- 
dred thousand yen ($100,000). The 
capital is to be furnished half by the 
Korean and half by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, the latter furnishing more 
if needed; and the profit or loss is to 
be shared by the two proportionately 
to their investments. The Seoul 
Times says: 

“Equally important with the im- 
provement of agriculture is the intro- 
duction of forestry. We say introduc- 
tion advisedly, because the art of 
growing trees, either for timber or 
fuel, has not been understood or prac- 
tised by the Koreans. It is entirely 
new to them, as is plainly evidenced by 
the bald, naked mountains and hills 
which meet the traveler’s eye on every 
side in this country. If the Koreans 
ever understood the art, they have 
long since completely forgotten it. 

“In this, as in so many other re- 
spects, their misfortune is primarily 
due to centuries of misrule, such as 
the world has seldom witnessed. Not 
only has the government done nothing 
to encourage the people to cultivate 
forests, but it has done everything to 
dissuade them from attending to the 





growing of trees. We may cite an 
historical incident which illustrates in 
a striking manner the attitude of Kor- 
ean rulers in this matter. The late 
Tai-Won-Kun was fond of building 
palaces and, probably in pursuance of 
a time-honored precedent, he ordered 
every owner of large and serviceable 
trees throughout the country to cut 
them down and transport them to the 
capital at his own expense. Under 
rulers like these, the wonder is that the 
country has any trees at all. 

“We may mention another incident. 
A Korean official of high grade was 
going to Japan for the first time. We 
were on deck watching the Japanese 
coastline, when the well wooded hills 
outside the Bakan Strait were revealed 
to our view. The novel sight impress- 
ed him strongly. ‘How wonderfully 
well,’ he remarked to me, ‘your gov- 
ernment forests are cared for.’ You 
may imagine his look of incredulous 
astonishment when I told him that, 
with few exceptions, those wooded 
hills were the property of private in- 
dividuals. The idea of private per- 
sons planting trees and taking care of 
them was evidently new to him, as it 
is undoubtedly new to the great ma- 
jority of his countrymen. 

“Deforestation has been productive 
of its usual consequences. In a dry 
season it is answerable for those 
chronic water famines, which are the 
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cause of constant anxiety on the part 
of the Korean farmers. No less disas- 
trous are those periodic inundations 
which the treeless hillsides help pow- 
erfully to swell. Not agriculture alone 
has suffered from the denudation; its 
injurious effect is felt upon the cli- 
mate, also by mining and other indus- 
tries. 

“The question of afforestation has 
consequently received serious atten- 
tion on the part of the Residency-Gen- 
eral (the office of the Japanese repre- 
sentatives, whose advice controls the 
Korean Government). 

“It is a work of tremendous diffi- 
culty, for besides the vastness of the 
area to be covered with'trees, a new 
habit has to be inculcated among the 
people. It evidently requires an un- 
usual amount of patience and perse- 
verance on the part of those charged 
with its execution. It also requires 
time. 

“In the present condition of nation- 
al finances the planting of trees by the 
Korean Government on any extensive 
scale is out of the question. After a 
careful consideration of the question 
by the Residency-General officials and 
the forestry experts engaged by the 
Korean Government at the recommen- 
dation of the Residency-General, a 
program was adopted which aims at 
educating and encouraging the people 
in the matter of afforestation, by 
means of lectures, object lessons and 
judicious aid from the state. 

“In the first place it has been de- 
cided to create model forests at places 
conveniently located in the vicinity of 
the three leading cities, Seoul, Pyeng- 
yang, and Taiku, so that they may at- 
tract the notice of the people as wide- 
ly as possible. Four will be located 
near Seoul, three near Pyeng-yang, 
and two near Taiku. Work was to be 
begun in April of this year and is to be 
finished in seven years. The total 
number of trees to be planted is put at 
17,880,000, the kinds of trees selected 
being pine, oak, larch, cedar, chestnut, 
and a few others. Besides these, it is 
under contemplation to plant several 
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other forests near Won-san, Song-do, 
and Mokpo. 

“Apart from the creation of model 
forests, efforts will be made to induce 
private individuals to take up the 
work. Nurseries will be established 
at Taiku and a few other places, where 
seedlings will be raised for distribu- 
tion at cost price, or gratis. The ex- 
perts attached to the nurseries will be 
instructed to travel about, delivering 
lectures on forestry, and giving prac- 
tical advice and hints to individual 
planters. The importance of these lec- 
tures will be easily appreciated when 
it is remembered that the art of for- 
estry is entirely new to the Korean 
people. 

“Another method which has been 
decided upon is the leasing of govern- 
ment lands for a sufficient length of 
time to enable the lessee to get a rea- 
sonable amount of profit from the 
work of plantation. This custom has 
been tried in Japan with marked suc- 
cess. In Korea the lands suitable for 
forestry are, in most cases, in the pos- 
session of the government. 

“But though treeless hills and moun- 
tains abound in every part of the coun- 
try, it must not be forgotten that 
Korea still contains large tracts of 
land covered with dense and valuable 
forests. And besides these, there is 
plenty of land covered with young 
trees, which, with proper care, may be 
easily turned into good forests. It is 
calculated that, by proper manage- 
ment, these forests and incipient for- 
ests could be made to yield an annual 
income of several million yen. Alto- 
gether, the area naturally suited for 
forestry is roughly estimated at ten 
million cho (twenty-five million acres) 
nine-tenths of which are at present de- 
nuded of trees. 

“Lastly, the necessity of creating a 
be y of young, educated Koreans, 
f. :m whom a force of officials trained 
in the administration of forests may 
be recruited, has not been lost sight 
of. With this end in view an agricul- 
tural and forestry school was estab- 
lished and active class work was com- 
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menced in September, 1906. In addi- 
tion to this school, but under its con- 
trol, a practical elementary course 
was opened in the same month for the 
purpose of training Koreans in the 
management of the model forests. To 
this practical course, over one hun- 
dred and ten applicants presented 
themselves for admission, which indi- 
cates the keen interest the rising gen- 
eration is beginning to take in techni- 
cal education—an encouraging sign 
for the great work of material im- 
provement initiated under the new 
regime.” 

Amongst the woods alluded to 
above, as now covering one-tenth of 
the land that should be in timber, are 
the great forests along the banks of 
the Yalu and Tumen rivers. The 
reader will recall that the Yalu forests 
were those whose invasion by the 
Russian soldiers, under the guise of 
timber merchants and workmen, led to 
the outbreak of the recent fearful war. 


October 


The Yalu is the boundary between 
Korea and Manchuria. 

General Luke E. Wright, U. S. Am- 
bassador at Tokyo, gives some inter- 
esting information as to the forestry 
methods of Japanese at home. Part 
of the forests of Japan have been 
managed by the government for many 
years. The national forests of that 
country cover an area of about 30,- 
000,000 acres, or slightly more than 
one-half of the total forested area. 
The government’s management has 
proven very successtul. In Igor the 
total reeeipts were $1,085,000, and the 
net income $570,000. In the decade 
ending 1901 Japan’s {umber exports 
amounted to $25,000,000. The first 
school of forestry in Japan was estab- 
lished in 1885, fifteen years previous 
to the time a school of forestry was es- 
tablished in this country. The island 
nation now has 62 institutions in 
which the science and practice of for- 
estry are taught. 


THE OAK. 
By J. Oliver Smith 


Most beauteous in thy prime, O giant 


oak! 


‘The storms of centuries have beat thy 


breast, 


Yet thy arboreal soul knew no unrest, 
When earthquakes threatened and when 
thunders spoke. 
Man’s insignificance of days and years 
Compared with thine, O friend, should 


bid him pause 


Ere, wantonly defying nature’s laws, 
He fells to earth the giant whom he 


fears— 


Yes, fears strange forces, for in every 


vein 


Is spirit essence of the self-same kind 
Which dwells in man; an essence un- 


defined, 


Yet quick with sentient life, on some 


high plane. 


Long may earth claim thee, stately, 
beauteous tree; 
Then—hamadryad immortality! 


Johnstown, N. Y. 




















The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Forests It is estimated that the 
aeeees bY cordwood formerly cut 
Gatien in the Helena National 


Forest, Montana, to be 
burned in the copper smelters, at 
Butte, amounting to 3,000,000 cords, 
from an area of 140,000 acres. 

This cutting was done for the most 
part twelve to twenty years ago, be- 
fore coal was used in the smelters. 
Whole slopes and drainage basins 
were stripped of their timber, chiefly 
lodgepole pine, and no seed trees were 
left to restock the ground. Merely 
cutting the trees would not have de- 
stroyed the forest forever, because 
lodgepole pine seeds live a long time in 
the cones, gradually dropping out 
while the cones lie on the ground; it 
is claimed that seeds have been found 
alive in tightly closed cones after thirty 
years. But when young trees had 
sprung up in the wake of the chop- 
pers, fires ran over the slashings and 
killed them all. With no seeds left 
on the ground, and no trees left to 
bear seeds, no more forest could grow. 
The region is now treeless. 

Under right management seed trees 
would have been left. Under Govern- 
ment administration the forest can 
still be renewed by the expensive pro- 
cess of replanting. 


Investigating The seriousness of the 
White Pine = unknown disease which 
Disease ae ‘e 

has this year attacked 
the white pine trees of New England 
has led the officers of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Plant Industry 


to make an immediate investigation of 
the peculiar blight. The needles of 
the pine turn a rusty brown and drop 
off, and soon afterward the tree dies. 

It was thought at first that the 
blight was confined to Maine and New 
Hampshire, but the disease has been 
found, in the last month, in places as 
far south as New Jersey and as for 
west as Detroit. It has not gained 
much headway, however, outside of 
New England. 


Oregon In conversation with the 
Sheep Men editor of the North Pow- 
Pleased ee ae 

der, Oregon, News, 
a prominent sheepman of the section 
remarked that the forest reserve pol- 
icy is warmly supported there, sheep- 
men having no sympathy with their 
brethren of Colorado and Wyoming, 
who are fighting the system. “We 
think it a great thing,” he said. “The 
rangers are fair dealing and try to do 
what is right. A few years ago we in 
this valley were all one-band men. We 
would drive out into the mountains to 
a bit of good grass, and along would 
come, say, a four-band man from 
across the mountains. His sheep 
would mix with ours, and we would 
have to divide up with them. Next 
day his second band would come along. 
Why, they had the home bands starv- 
ed out. 

“Now when we drive out to our 
range, we know it is our range and 
that no one can trespass on us. We 
don’t mind the fee. We are glad to 
pay it.” 
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School Land The Forester, Mr. Pin- 
in National hot, is anxious to settle 
Forests 

the troublesome ques- 
tion of school lands belonging to 
States and included within National 
Forest boundaries. He suggests that 
Congress offer two plans for such 
States to choose between. One is to 
give the State a solid block of Na- 
tional Forest land in exchange for all 
its land surveyed and _ unsurveyed, 
this block to be held and administered 
by the State as a forest. Such a plan 
would perhaps lead to healthy emula- 
tion between State and National For- 
ests lying side by side. 

The other plan is to let the State 
give up all jurisdiction over its land 
within the forests and receive in re- 
turn a yearly dividend from the for- 
est receipts, proportionate to the area 
of the State land compared with the 
total forest. This would allow the 
whole to be administered as a unit, 
giving the State the benefit of the Na- 
tional administration without re- 
sponsibility by the State, but securing 
to the State a reliable income. 

The history of the school lands in 
the States to which they have been 
granted is full of warning. A short 
period of poor business administratior 
may be sufficient to cost the school 
children some of their resources irre- 
mediably. California has little to 
show for the vast area granted to it, 
the value of which, if carefully admin- 
istered, would have supported the 
schools of the State forever. On the 
other hand, some States, like Colorado, 
have not squandered their school lands, 
but have so administered them as to 
carry out the purpose for which the 
Government made these gifts. 

Hon. S. W. Clark, attorney-general 
of South Dakota, has been in Wash- 
ington in the past month, conferring 
with officials of the Forest Service 
about this question. He believes that 
the plans proposed by Mr. Pinchot will 
be welcomed in his State, and he sug- 
gests an early meeting of the land and 
legal officers of the Western States 
with officials of the National Govern- 
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ment, to work out in detail the neces- 
sary legislation to be submitted to 
Congress next session. 

He says that South Dakota would 
be very glad to offer its hospitality 
for such a meeting, although he real- 
izes that a more central point might be 
desired by the other States. 


Cutting People wishing timber 
Government from a National Forest 
Trees 


apply to the local forest 
officer, who goes with them and helps 
to select the timber. The trees are 
blazed below the stump line, the 
height of cutting is marked, and a U. 
S. brand placed upon the tree. After 
the cutting is done and the brush piled 
according to instructions, the forest 
officer inspects it; and if the cutting 
and brush piling has been done satis- 
factorily, he gives leave for the timber 
to be removed. In localities where 
the green timber has been much cut 
away it may be found necessary to pro- 
tect the remaining trees, and in such 
localities the Forest Service is glad to 
co-operate with the settlers in build- 
ing roads into other bodies of timber. 


Linemen One of the greatest 
Work Swing- feats of modern tele- 
ing Like ores * : 
Balaters phone building is being 

accomplished by Govern- 
ment Service men on the Washington 
East National Forest on Lake Che- 
lan, west of Spokane, where it is 
necessary to lower the lineman by 
means of ropes and pulleys and attach 
the line brackets to rock by drilling 
holes in solid lava formation. Two 
thousand miles of wire is being 
stretched on the reserves in the North- 
west. 


Gasoline launches are to 
be put on Priest Lake 


Mountain 
Lakes as 


Waterways = and Lake Pend d’ Ore- 
ille in Idaho, to facilitate fire patrol 
and fighting in the National Forests 
surrounding these bodies of water. 
These forests lie among rugged 
mountains, where transportation is 
difficult. The lakes are long and nar- 
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row so that their use as waterways 
will add to security from fire and re- 
duce the cost of fighting. 


Seed Gather- Trees are often compar- 
ing, Sowing, ed to farm crops. Some- 
and Trans- , << 
planting times they are, like 
wheat, sown broadcast; 
and sometimes, like tomatoes, they 
have to be transplanted. The Forest 
Service has made arrangements to col- 
lect 50,000,000 seeds of forest trees 
during September and October of this 
year from coniferous trees growing or 
desired in the National Forests. Many 
of these will be used in the nurseries 
maintained by the Service at various 
points. More than 280,000 trees from 
these nurseries were planted last 
spring, and most of these are doing 
well; the loss reported was not more 
than 18 per cent anywhere, and in the 
most favorable places only 3 per cent. 
The planting thus far done, though 
large, is insignificant in comparison 
with what needs to be done, so many 
tracts have been stripped by lumbering 
and fire; hence the need for experi- 
mentation with broadcast sowing. 
Transplanting trees is costly work. 
Broadcast sowing has been tried in the 
mountains of southern California, in 
the sandhills of Nebraska, in the Ad- 
irondacks, and elsewhere. At the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Wilson experi- 
ments along this line were started in 
the Black Hills National Forest in 
the spring of 1905. Custer Peak burn, 
a tract of 20,000 acres, was formerly 
covered with a dense stand of yellow 
pine; but the fire left it without seed 
trees, hence the necessity for re-sow- 
ing. The experiments here resulted 
very promisingly, and it is hoped that 
all the Black Hills region can be refor- 
ested in the same manner. The Black 
Hills, however, were naturally pine 
forest land, and the success of broad- 
casting in other parts of the country 
remains to be ascertained. 


Natural reforestation, of course, is 
by a form of broadcast sowing, i. e., 
the scattering of seeds through natural 
agencies. They are scattered by the 
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wind, by washing, and by birds, squir- 
rels and other animals. It is proposed 
to rob squirrels’ hoards in the present 
undertaking. In the West, where nuts 
are scarce, squirrels gather large 
quantities of pine cones and eat the 
seeds when they shell out. Another 
way of obtaining pine cones is by 
picking them from trees felled in 
lumbering. 

While transplanting is expensive in 
labor, broadcasting is expensive in 
seed, since many must fail to grow. 
Perhaps 10,000 seeds and seedlings 
die where one makes a tree. Since 
seeds of some forest trees can be ob- 
tained only in limited quantities at 
the best, they must be economized. 


President Roosevelt on 
September 13th pro- 
claimed another Nation- 
al Forest in Alaska, which will be 
called the Tongass Forest. It lies in 
the extreme southeast corner of Al- 
aska, at the end of the narrow strip of 
territory which extends southward 
along the coast, cutting off northern 
British Columbia from the sea. It oc- 
cupies the mainland and the eastern 
portion of the islands lying south of 
the Unuk River. 

The mainland and islands included 
in this forest have an approximate 
area of 2,006,000 acres, most of which 
is in an exceedingly rough country. 
The forest will be put under adminis- 
tration immediately, with Supervisor 
W. A. Langille in charge, and head- 
quarters at Ketchikan. Mr. Langille 
already has supervision of the other 
National Forests in Alaska. 

The Tongass National Forest was 
created on the recommendation of 
Chief Inspector Olmsted and Super- 
visor Langille, indorsed by Governor 
Hoggatt, of Alaska. The request for 
the reserve was made by members of 
the Ketchikan Power Co. Its erection 
will give added protection to the tim- 
ber along the Portland Canal. The 
coast line from the head of Pearse In- 
let to the mouth of Unuk River is gen- 
erally well forested, and contains some 


New Forest 
in Alaska 
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stands of excellent timber, which un- 
der National Forest administratign 
will be protected through conservative 
lumbering and will assist in the de- 
velopment of the North country. 


Timber The Great Southern 
Treatment for | umber Co. has built a 
Commercial — i Seeks Zn 
Purposes steel sawmill in Louis- 
iana with a capacity of 
600,000 feet a day—one of the larg- 
est mills in the world. This company 
owns vast quantities of timber, in 
which it will utilize preservative treat- 
ment as a matter of business, under the 
supervision of the Forest Service. 
This is the first time that any lumber 
company has undertaken to treat its 
own product on a commercial scale. 
This is in line with the Alabama ex- 
periments mentioned in our August 
issue. In no part of the country are 
conditions more favorable for the 
rapid decay of structural timber, and 
nowhere are some kinds of timber eas- 
ier to treat than in the South. 


On the request of the 
National Hickory Asso- 
ciation, the Forest Ser- 
vice has taken up the commercial study 
of the hickory. There are nine spe- 
cies of hickory, the best known of 
which are the shellbark, the big shell- 
bark, the pig-nut, the big-bud, and the 
pecan. The shellbark and the pecan 
furnish edible nuts, while the big 
shellbark, the big-bud and the pig-nut 
produce the most valuable timber. 
Hickory wood is used largely for ve- 
hicles and for handles of tools. An ar- 
ticle on the former use appeared in 
the June issue of Forestry AND Ik- 
RIGATION. 

Hickory is becoming scarce. The 
bulk of the remaining supply is in 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. It is estimated that 
this will be exhausted in less than fif- 
teen years. Fortunately, second 
growth hickory is as good as first 
growth, if not better. This is con- 
trary to the usual rule of forest woods. 


The Supply 
of Hickory 


October 


The second growth gives an insuffi- 
cient supply, being scattered, but it is 
worth cultivating, and this is one of 
the things the Forest Service investi- 
gations are to help. 

For certain uses there is no known 
substitute for hickory, and it grows 
nowhere in the world but in this coun- 
try. Foreign countries draw upon us 
largely for their carriage and handle 
stock. 


a —_ Again the view that the 
ust Be s ; a 
Obeyed violation of the grazing 


regulations is a crime has 
been upheld, the fourth case involving 
this question having been won by the 
Government at Deadwood, S. D., 
where Robert B. Bale was found 
guilty of grazing trespass in the 
Black Hills National Forest and was 
fined $100.00 and costs. Mr. Bale at 
once paid the fine and was released. 
The defendant has been grazing 150 
head of cattle in that locality for sev- 
eral years, and when the range was in- 
cluded in the forest he denied the val- 
idity of the law requiring a grazing 
fee, and refused to secure a permit or 
remove his stock. The court, how- 
ever, was prompt in over-ruling the 
defendant’s demurrer, and the jury 
reached a decision in only fifteen min- 
utes. 


Strength of The terms red and yel- 
a Yel- low fir are not clearly 

defined. By some, only 
close-grained, bright yellow sticks are 
called yellow fir, and all other sticks, 
red fir; while others give the name red 
fir only to close-grained sticks of a 
pronounced red color, calling all the 
rest yellow. Both colors are secured 
from the same species, Douglas fir, 
and often from the same tree. The 
Forest Service has been testing the 
strength of Douglas fir bridge string- 
ers. Grade for grade, these tests show 
that there is practically no difference 
between red and yellow fir as regards 
strength and _ stiffness, in bridge 
stringer sizes. 
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WITH MEMBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


i Dr. Starling Loving, Co- 
Easily Made !umbus, Ohio, writes as 
follows: 

“T am in receipt of your circular 
letter of recent date and consider it a 
compliment to be asked to become a 
member of the American Forestry 
Association. No one, I think, appre- 
ciates more thoroughly than I the 
contents of your letter. I have 
watched the destruction of the mag- 
nificent forests which fifty years ago 
covered the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, with 
much pain, and appreciate as thoro- 
ughly as any one the grave conse- 
quences already apparent - from the 
wanton waste of the magnificent re- 
sources so freely bestowed by nature 
on those States. The object of the 
Association which you represent is 
commendable, but I fear that so long 
as money is to be made so easily by 
the destruction of a tree it will fail. 

“T inclose my check for $2.00 
which, as I understand, is all that is 
necessary for Active Membership. La- 
ter I shall be glad to become a Sus- 
taining Member.” 

The thing for us to do is to make it 
so that money cannot be so readily 
gained by wasteful destruction of 
trees. In other words, where self-in- 
terest makes it impossible for private 
persons to refrain from injurious ac- 
tion, the law must forcibly restrain 
them from such action. 


From the far Northwest 
Great To-day comes a letter from Mrs. 
and Greater . : 
To-morrow Aline S. Devin, accom- 

panied by application 
for membership and remittance, from 
which the following paragraph is cop- 
ied: 

“T am glad to add my financial mite, 
and any influence of which I may be 
possessed, to furthering the object of 
the Association, an object I consider 
of very great importance to us to- 
day, and of even greater importance 


to those who shall come after us; and 
I congratulate America in the posses- 
sion of such men as yourself and your 
co-workers, who not only see the ne- 
cessity for reform in this direction, 
but are willing to give time and 
strength to bring about such a re- 
form.” 


What Judge Hon. Emory Speer, U. 
Speer Says 5. Judge at Macon, 

Georgia, becomes a 
member of the American Forestry 
Association, and writes: 

“T have for the past seven years 
spent the summers at Highlands, N. 
C., near the summit of the Blue 
Ridge, and I have the most abundant 
opportunities to witness the utterly 
ruinous, and I might say, criminal de- 
struction of the forests there, which 
for the sake of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, should be 
protected by the Government.” 


Incalculable Mr. Edward White, a 
Good Can member of the Asso- 
Be Done ae pt , 

ciation, now in Batopi- 
las, Chihuahua, Mexico, receiving a 
copy of the magazine while away from 
home wrote: 

“T am glad you sent me the July 
number of ForESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
It is very interesting. All the copies 
are interesting. I am sure the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association is doing an 
incalculable amount of good. Ishould 
think you and your associates would 
feel a genuine happiness in the knowl- 
edge that your labors mean and will 
mean so much to our beautiful coun- 
try, and the continued prosperity of 
its peoples.” 


No Pine Mr. John De Laittre, of 
Trees.to be the Farmers’ and Me- 
aaaen chanics’ Savings Bank, 
of Minneapolis, writes: 

“T have recently returned from a 
trip into the mining regions of Min- 
nesota, where only a few years ago 
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our lumber camps were located and 
there were large forests of timber. 
Now, one can travel days without see- 
ing a pine tree of any value. Wheth- 
er or not that country can be reforest- 
ed depends largely upon the efforts of 
such an association.” 


+c Mog Mr. Robert A. Wilson, 

Gmestc of Lexington, Mo., says: 
eee pel io thought por 
this matter—the recklessness with 
which our people destroy the timber— 
a great deal. I can see it, and the 
evil effects of it, right here. It is be- 
coming a serious matter. It is diffi- 
cult to get fire wood and fence posts 
about here. Our oak posts are shipped 
in from the southern part of this 
State and from Arkansas. If it were 
not for our coal we would have diffi- 
culty in getting fuel.” 


Nature Will Isaac A. Harvey, of 
Do Her Lock Haven, Pa., in 
Part : 

taking out a member- 
ship, writes : 

“In these denuded portions of Penn- 
sylvania, I learn much to impress me 
with the pertinence and importance of 
a good and energetic forestry system, 
not only in this State, but in the Unit- 
ed States. 

“Nature will provide a reasonable 
supply of timber for each generation, 
if those who need it and enjoy it will 
do their duty and pursue some rational 
policy of renewal and preservation. I 
have seen more than I could recount 
to you ina volume. The most promi- 
nent and urgent feature of the whole 
matter in the thickly populated dis- 
tricts and along the railroads is the 
woeful destruction of residue and 
young growing timber by fires caused 
by locomotives.” 


Missionary’s Miss Ellen M. Stone 
Report from writes from Chelsea, 
Mass. : 

“I am deeply in sympathy with the 
movement for the preservation and 
extension of our forests, and am in fa- 
vor of the enactment of laws, with ad- 


Bulgaria 


equate measures taken for their en- 
forcement, to secure this result. I 
have lived for years in the Balkan 
provinces, and seen the denuded hills 
and plains in Turkey, and the rapid 
recovery of vast tracts in Bulgaria, 
within the last thirty years, since it be- 
came free from Turkey. Early in its 
free life it enacted wise forestry laws, 
and sent out forest guards in govern- 
ment uniform, and under government 
pay, into the mountains to see that 
the laws were enforced. I think it 
were better to have this matter under 
the National Government in our own 
broad land also.” 


A Visi Manuel I. Rivera, pro- 
isitor ° 
From Chili fessor of applied ento- 
_ mology in the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Chili, called at the of- 
fice of the Association a few days ago, 
and bought a copy of the Proceedings 
of the American Forest Congress of 
1905. 

Professor Rivera, who is also a 
member of the Entomological Society 
of France, is charged by his govern- 
ment with the study in France and the 
United States of all that belongs to his 
branch of science. 


Earnest Dr. E. W. Vietor, of 
b eed by Brooklyn, N. Y., sends 
rsa money for the Appala- 
chian folders to distribute, and says: 
“You can rest assured that we will 
get some fruits from my efforts.” 
Prof. Hugh P. Baker, late of the 
Iowa Agricultural College, who has 
just gone to Pennsylvania, gave aid 
to the cause by writing a personal let- 
ter to the members of the Association 
in Iowa, urging upon them the neces- 
sity of adding to the membership of 
the Association and bringing its work 
before our people. 


Man Says O. F. Mason, of 
oe of the Smithsonian In- 

wee stitution: “Since the in- 
vention of fire man has been a fores- 
ter; his first and long subsequent ef- 
forts being most wasteful; his latest, 
most economical.” 























Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


This Ce- The Secretary of the In- 
Fe oo Be terior has executed con- 

é tract with the Iola Port- 
land Cement Company of Iola, Kansas, 
for furnishing 5,000 barrels of Port- 
land Cement for use in connection with 
the Payette-Boise irrigation project, 
Idaho. The bid of the contracting 
company was $1.50 per barrel f. o. b. 
cars at Iola, Kansas. 

This project is not so inaccessible as 
some other projects, where it has been 
found necessary for the Government 
itself to manufacture cement on the 
spot where it was to be used, since it 
could not be obtained by purchase at 
any price at which it would pay to 
make use of it. 


Forest Plant- Extensive investigations 
ing on Irri- of irrigated lands have 
gated Lands = 

have been made by the 
Forest Service to determine the pos- 
sibilities of tree planting on reclaimed 
tracts. It has been determined that 
certain species can be grown very 
successfully for wind brakes, shelter 
belts, fuel, and protection of canals. 
All of the land examined is of great 
value for agriculture, and extensive 
timber production is not desirable ; but 
a wood lot on each farm for fence 
posts and other home uses is as de- 
sirable as in the humid regions. 


The United States Geo- 
logical Survey has un- 
dertaken an investiga- 
tion of the water supply available for 
irrigation and other purposes in Rogue 
River Valley, Oregon. Extensive cul- 


In Rogue 
River Valley 


tivation, coupled with the judicious 
use of water in portions of this valley 
where irrigation has not heretofore 
been deemed necessary, has given such 
excellent results as to create an ever 
increasing demand for water. 

This valley grows all kinds of fruit 
and is noted for its Yellow Newton 
and Spitzenburg apples. The valley is 
about the size of the State of Dela- 
ware. 


Irrigation A writer in the Chicago 
Better Than = [yterior remarks that 
— persons who are not fa- 
miliar with irrigated agriculture can- 
not readily understand the advantages 
which the irrigating farmer possesses 
over his brother who farms in a hu- 
mid climate. The climate is in the ir- 
rigator’s favor. Sunshine comes day 
after day and the process of growth is 
continued every day without the in- 
terruption of cold and cloudy periods. 

The irrigating farmer can supply 
the moisture just when needed, re- 
gardless of rain, and in that way he se- 
cures a luxuriant growth with any 
crop. If he desires to mature his crop 
at any time he may do so by withhold- 
ing the water. In the case of potatoes 
or onions this will cause the tops to 
die and tubers and bulbs to mature. 
In the case of grains the stalks will 
turn yellow and the kernels will hard- 
en. At harvest time the irrigating 
farmer is not annoyed by rains and he 
suffers no loss by reason of any failure 
to get his crops under shelter imme- 
diately at their maturity. 
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Wasting California has learned, 
i, says the California Cul- 
tivator, not only that the 


ground may become water-logged by 
over-irrigation, but that ill-considered 
drainage and the inconsiderate use of 
water from wells may so lower the un- 
derground water-plane as to threaten 
the reversion of large areas to unpro- 
ductiveness. 


The Geological Survey has demon- , 


strated that all the subterranean wa- 
ters of 775 square miles in southern 
California are connected, and that 
every well taps a common supply ; and 
on this area the water-plane, which 
was twenty-three feet below the sur- 
face of the soil in 1898, is now fifty 
feet below. 

People can live beyond their means 
in respect to water, as well as timber, 
oil, natural gas, fish and game. 


Lectures at Mr. Blanchard, Statisti- 
—— cian of the Reclamation 

_——— Service, is still at the 
Jamestown Exposition, conducting the 
Service exhibit. As a part of this he 
delivers two lectures every day. This 
is a form of exhibit not so usual as 
others at such places, but is one calcu- 
lated to add much interest to the mate- 
rial objects displayed. Especially is 
this true with such a field as the re- 
clamation work, where the things of 
most importance are of vast size, and 
consist to a considerable extent of vast 
changes made in a country. 


Drainage of While reclamation in the 
the Kankakee West is going on by 
Valley yo : : 

means of irrigation, in 
other portions of the country valu- 
able lands are being reclaimed by 
drainage. The Kankakee marsh, a 
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noted hunting and fishing resort in II- 
linois, is to be converted into farms 
and homes by straightening the chan- 
nel of the Kankakee river. thus enab- 
ling the water to flow off witha more 
rapid current. The circuitous route 
and slight fall have hitherto caused an 
excessively slow discharge of water 
from the river. 


New Work New work is in sight for 
for the Re- the Reclamation Service. 
clamaticn The Nati _ eee 
Reeuion 1e National Drainage 

Association is urging 
upon the Nation the enterprise of 
draining the millions of acres of river, 
lake and sea coast swamp lands in our 
country. Most of this land is allu- 
vial, and very rich. It is unfit for 
agriculture only by reason of its ex- 
cess of moisture. The aim of the 
Drainage Association was endorsed 
by the Irrigation Congress last. month 
and the latter organization will give 
its backing to the efforts to secure 
Congressional consent to reclamation 
by drainage. 

The proposition is to put the work 
into the hands of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice; and this will be entirely practic- 
able, since most of the Service engi- 
neers are hydraulic engineers, and 
the problems of irrigation and drain- 
age are closely connected. In some 
cases drainage has to be done on land 
which afterward must be irrigated; 
and continued drainage is an essential 
part of irrigation practice. If proper 
drainage is neglected, lands under irri- 
gation are apt to become _ useless 
through accumulation of alkali; on 
the other hand, lands which have al- 
ready been spoiled in that way have 
been reclaimed a second time by sup- 
plying drainage. 
































Trees of the Northern States and Canada. 
A handbook of the trees of these re- 


gions, east of the Rocky Mountains, by 
Romeyn Beck Hough, B.A., author of 
Piaggio: Woods,” has been received. 

70 pages Profusely _ illustrated. 
Pub lished by the author, Lowville, N. 


Census Bulletin No 84 gives statistics of 


carriages and wagons, and the steam 
and street car industry, for 1905. It 


presents figures from "4,036 establish- 


ments making carriages and wagons, 
and from 1,314 car construction and 
repair shops. These industries are 
great users of hardwood lumber. 


Some New Publications of the Geologic- 
al Survey are as follows: 

Professional Paper No. 53: Geolo- 
gy and water resources of the Bighorn 
Basin, Wyoming. 

San Francisco earth- 
1906, and 
and struc- 


3ulletin 324: 
quake and fire of April 18, 
their effects on structures 
tural materials. 


Water Supply Paper 195: Under- 
ground waters of Missouri, their geol- 
ogy and utilization. 

Water Supply Paper 199: Under- 
ground water in Sanpete and Central 
Sevier valleys, Utah. 

Topgraphic map of Yosemite Valley, 
Mariposa County, California. Price 
Io cents. 


The Geological Survey has a limited 


number of these and other publica- 
tions for free distribution, except 
where price is stated; and some have 


been delivered to members of Congress 
for distribution. Only one copy can 
be furnished to one person. 


California, Its Resources and Possibili- 
ties. Seventeenth Annual Report of 


the California State Board of Trade. 
A specialty of the reports of this 
board is in giving industrial statistics 
from first sources, and presenting this 
intormation tor a of years in 
comparative tablets, thus exhibiting at 
a glance the growth or decline of the 
industry mentioned Various other 
articles are given, including one on Cal- 
ifornia’s forests, by Governor Pardee; 
and one on irrigated agriculture, the 
dominant industry of California, by 
Professor Fortier. 
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Publications by the Forest Service, since 


August 15th: 

Bulletin 70: The effects of moist- 
ure upon the strength and stiffness of 
wood. 

Circular 108: The strength of wood 
as influenced by moisture. 

Water softens organic tissue, and 
drying stiffens it. Different methods 
of seasoning give very different de- 
grees of strength in the same wood. 
Manufacturers, engineers, and _ build- 


ers are interested in knowing how tim- 
bers are affected by moisture. 


Bulletin 71: Rules and Specifica- 
tions for the Grading of Lumber 
Adopted by the Various Lumber Man- 
ufacturing Associations of the United 


States. The Use Book. Reprint. 
Circular 109: Forest planting in the 

North Platte and South Platte Val- 

leys. Conditions of the region; spe- 


cies of trees useful; purpose and meth- 
ods of planting. 


Circular 110: Exports and Imports 
of Forest Products, 1906. Statistics of 
exports of lumber, logs, rosin, turpen- 
tine, and other products. Laws and 
Statistics of Imports. 

National Forests and the Lumber 
Supply. Reprint from Year Book of 
Dept. of Agriculture for 1906. _ Brief 
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statement of reasons for having Na- 
tional Forests and of methods used 
in their management. 


Progress of Forestry in 1906: Re- 
print from Year Book. Improvements 
in National Forests; importance of 
private forestry; State forest adminis- 
tration laws; table of State forests; 
addresses of State forest officers; for- 
estry associations and forest schools. 


All circulars of the Forest Service 
and of other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are for free dis- 
tribution; so also are the Year Book 
reprints. Bulletins of the Forest Ser- 
vice and other bureaus have a small 
price attached. The series of Farm- 
ers Bulletins, however, are free; many 
of these are on forestry subjects. A 
list of either those for sale or those 
for free distribution may be obtained 
from the Department. The bound 
Year Book of the Department is ob- 
tained through members of Congress: 


The Garden of Fire is a graphic ar- 
ticle in Out West for September, de- 
scribing a forest conflagration. It is 
illustrated by a striking picture. 


A new venture called the Republic 
Magazine will be issued about the first 
of the year in Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting patriotic organizations, and 
devoted to National interests. 


Technical Literature has come out in 
a new cover and shape. Instead of 12x18 
inches as heretofore, it is now 7xI0, 
magazine shape, with a handsome green 
cover. This periodical is to the special 
literature of engineering and technology 
what the literary reviews and digests 
are to general news. 


Some Problems in Wood Utilization, 
is an article in the Journal of the Wes- 
tern Society of Engineers for August, 
by R. S. Kellogg, with tables and dia- 
grams. 


The Lend A Hand Record, of which 
the revered Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
is editor, contains frequent articles on 
the importance of forestry. The issue 


for September points out that the legis- 
latures of the States do not sufficiently 
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appreciate the value of forests as an in- 
vestment. 


Another prominent feature of the Lend 
A Hand Record is its attention to the 
propaganda of international peace. Both 
the Peace Union and the American For- 
estry Association are honored by having 
Dr. Hale among their officers. 


A valuable series of articles is run- 
ning in the Pacific Monthly, by Lute 
Pease, a famous journalist of the Pacific 
Coast, formerly editor of the Oregonian, 
entitled, The Way of the Land Trans- 
gressor. The series began in the Au- 
gust issue with an account of the Den 
ver public lands convention. The in- 
stalment in September is devoted to 
showing how the transgressor’s way is 
made hard by the National Forest ad- 
ministration. 


The August article is immediately fol- 
lowed by one on how Western affairs 
are handled at Washington, and a sec- 
ond one on this topic also appears in 
September. 


Mines and Minerals for September 
gives the paper of Lewis E. Aubury, Cal- 
ifornia State mineralogist, before the 
American Mining Congress, on the need 
of legislation and enforcement of laws 
to guard against monopoly, as well as 
destruction, of forests. “What will be 
the position of the miner a few years 
from now, when his present available 
supply of timber shall have been ex- 
hausted? He will be at the mercy of the 
timber baron unless there is a conveni- 
ent forest reserve. 


The New York Independent a short 
time ago gave a description of a coun- 
try co-operative club in Massachusetts. 
A number of families, longing for a 
country home, but feeling it beyond 
their separate means, formed a club and 
bought an old homestead in Tolland, a 
town with population so sparse that 
there were but fifty voters. The club 
was afterward incorporated, and added 
to its holdings as opportunity offered, 
until it now owns a good sized tract of 
forest and lake territory, which it is 
preserving as such, utilizing the timber 
according to the principles of forestry, 
which increase rather than diminish the 
beauty of woodland. 


The Beet Sugar Gazette contains an 
article on laying out cane fields for ir- 
rigation in Hawaii. 
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Asa Matter of Course 
















erican. 


you are interested in knowing what eminent engineers and 
technical men are writing about, and you want to keep in 
touch with current development in engineering and general 
science. We will undertake to keep you informed, no mat- 
ter in what branch of the profession you may be engaged. 

To keep in touch with modern industrial progress, you 
need simply to subscribe to— 





ECHNICAL | TERATURE | 


-A-DIGEST- OF -QGURRENT: TECHNICAL: INFORMATION - 





It is the only periodical published that gives in condensed form 
the best articles from all the technical publications, foreign and Am- 
It also gives much valuable information from various other 
sources and not generally found in the regular technical press. 


An 


a 
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“Index to Technical Articles in 
Current Periodical Literature” 


gives a classified, descriptive list- 
ing of about five hundred articles 
of technical value each month and 
covers the technical periodicals of 
the world. Ten minutes of your 
time a month is all that is neces- 
sary to survey the “INDEX”? and 
learn what has been printed on the 
subjects in which you are most 
interested. 

If you are not receiving TECH- 
NICAL LITERATURE, send 20c for 
the current issue. Or better yet! 
Send $2 for a twelve months’ sub- 
scription and get all the technical 


periodicals in one. 
(Canadian price, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50) 


> 








You Will Enjoy Reading 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


GET IT! 


Prof. Korn, of the Munich Uni- 
versity, Germany, writes: ‘‘Your 
review seems tome one of the most 
useful of technical publications.’’ 


A. W. Buel, Engineer, New York 
City, says: ‘‘I distinctly think you 
have made good. If you keep up 
the pace you have set in the first 
volume, Technical Literature will 
be a necessary companion for all 
those who wish to keep posted in 
any branch of applied science.’’ 
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Technical Literature 


911 St. Paul Building 


New York 























HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Cor Sresewey at &4th Street 


| Pr 





Ideal Location. Near Theaters, Shops and 
Central Park. 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
Coolest Summer Hotel in New York. Close to 6th 
Ave. “L”’ and Subway and accessible to all surface 
car lines. Transient rates$2.50 with Bath and up. All 
outside rooms. Special rates for summer months. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the Management of Harry P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial, New York. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 





1,900 ACRES 
Stumpage For Sale. 


3,000 feet oak per acre; 75 per cent white 
oak, 30 per cent 30 inches and over in di- 
ameter. Gum and elm enough to make 
6,000 M. per acre in all. New railroad over 
land; Iron Mountain system. Lumber rate 
to St. Louis, 13c; Cairo, llc. I own the 
property. Am nota real estate agent. 


S. SAMPSON CARSON, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


ve. PAPER. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


Maplewood, N. H. 


White Mts. 


Principal radiating point to all places of interest 
in the White Mountains 


Opens July 7th 
SOCIAI, AND SCENIC CENTER 


High Altitude. No Hay Fever. 
SUPERIOR 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE 


opposite: Accommodates 
135. Open Jnne to Oct. 


Maplewood Cottage 
Terms moderate. Write for booklet 
LEON H. CILLEY. Mgr., 1 Beacon St., Boston 


Private Cottages to Rent 


THE PINES 


Tallulah Falls, Ga. 








Miss A. G. STONE, Prop. 


June to 
by 


Summer season from 
October. At other seasons 
special appointment. 


Rates: $2 to $2.50 per day 
$10 to $15 per week 


FOREST 
PLANTS 


Millionsin stock, very cheap, also Thorn 
for Hedges and Fruit Stocks a specialty. 
The Largest Nurseriesin Germany. Ship- 
ments of 150 millions of plants annually. 
Catalogues and references Free on appli- 
Jj. HEINS’ SONS, 


Halstenbek, nr. Hamburg, Germany. 


cation. 


that this publication is printed 
. on is furnished by 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc. Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 


the world. 


IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 
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